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I 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  CHRISTIAN  DENOMINA¬ 
TIONS  TO  COLLEGES' 

In  beginning  a  paper  which  concerns  the  relation  of  reli¬ 
gious  organizations  to  institutions  of  higher  learning  I  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  a  word  in  regard  to  the  work  and  scope  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 
This  new  institution,  but  recently  endowed  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  with  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  is  not  a  charitable 
institution,  but  an  educational  agency.  It  deals  with  colleges, 
universities,  and  technical  schools  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Newfoundland,  and  is  the  only  institution  at  the  present 
moment  which  is  directly  concerned  with  the  educational 
interests  of  the  wdiole  of  English-speaking  North  America. 

The  purpose  of  the  Foundation  is  the  service  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  by  strengthening  and  dignifying  the  calling  of  the 
teacher.  It  does  this  directly  by  the  establishment  of  a  retiring 
allowance  system  in  such  colleges  and  universities  as  may  be¬ 
come  eligible  to  its  benefits.  The  professor  in  such  an  institu¬ 
tion  receives  his  retired  pay  thru  his  college  just  as  he  receives 
his  salary,  in  acordance  with  definite  rules,  as  a  right,  not  as  a 
favor.  In  case  of  his  death  his  widow  receives  as  a  pension 
the  half  of  the  retiring  salary  to  which  her  husband  was 
entitled. 

Indirectly  the  Foundation  seeks  to  serve  higher  education 
and  the  cause  of  the  teacher  by  insisting  on  the  maintenance 

1 A  paper  read  before  the  Conference  on  Education  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  at  Atlanta,  May,  1908. 
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of  reasonable  and  honest  college  standards  in  the  institutions 
with  which  it  deals,  by  publishing  specific  information  con¬ 
cerning  colleges  and  universities,  by  the  discussion  of  educa¬ 
tional  questions,  and  in  general  by  serving  the  part  of  a  central 
agency  in  relation  to  educational  interests  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Newfoundland. 

In  making  this  gift  Mr.  Carnegie  imposed  upon  his  trustees 
the  condition  that  the  retiring  allowance  system  should  not  be 
extended  to  teachers  in  institutions  which  are  under  denom¬ 
inational  control,  or  which  require  their  trustees,  officers,  or 
teachers  to  belong  to  a  specified  denomination. 

In  making  this  condition  Mr.'  Carnegie  has,  however,  sought 
to  make  clear  both  to  his  trustees  and  to  the  public  that  he  has 
no  hostility  to  denominations.  Least  of  all  does  he  desire  to 
hamper  in  any  way  the  cause  of  religion.  His  purpose  was 
to  serve  primarily  the  cause  of  education,  and  as  a  matter  of 
educational  administration  it  has  seemed  to  him  unwise  to 
place  a  college  under  the  control  of  another  organization  of 
whatever  character,  nor  has  he  been  able  to  convince  himself 
that  the  imposition  upon  a  college  of  a  condition  which  limited 
the  choice  of  trustees,  officers,  or  teachers  to  a  stated  denomi¬ 
nation,  was  calculated  to  advance  the  larger  interests  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  trustees  of  the  Foundation  have  endeavored  to  admin¬ 
ister  their  trust  in  a  liberal  spirit,  but  without  losing  sight  of 
the  conditions  which  the  charter  imposed.  Colleges  having 
friendly  and  intimate  relations  with  various  denominations 
have  been  welcomed  to  the  benefits  of  the  retiring  allowance 
system,  so  long  as  their  relation  did  not  involve  control  of  the 
college  by  a  denominational  body  or  the  limitation  of  the  choice 
of  trustees,  officers,  or  teachers. 

The  obligation  of  the  trustees  to  administer  the  Foundation 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  its  charter  has,  however,  nec¬ 
essarily  involved  a  careful  examination  of  the  relation  of  col¬ 
leges  to  religious  bodies,  the  nature  of  the  organization  which 
this  relation  brings  about,  and  its  effect  upon  the  standards  and 
educational  efficiency  of  such  institutions.  It  is  in  virtue  of 
this  relation  of  the  Foundation  to  denominational  education 
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that  I  have  ventured  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Secretary 
of  your  Board  of  Education  to  address  the  Conference  on  this 
subject. 

The  inquiries  started  by  the  gift  of  Mr.  Carnegie  have  raised 
certain  fundamental  questions  in  education  which  have  for 
some  years  been  pressing  for  consideration  in  all  three  of  the 
countries  interested  in  this  gift.  A  fair  consideration  of  them 
at  this  time  will  go  far  to  clarify  the  educational  conceptions 
of  those  in  and  out  of  the  denomination,  to  fix  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  support  of  higher  education,  and  in  the  end  to 
advance  the  causes  for  which  religious  organizations  and  col¬ 
leges  exist. 

The  fundamental  questions  which  present  themselves  are 
these:  What  is  meant  by  Christian  education  as  applied  to  a 
college?  What  are  the  motives  of  the  various  Christian 
denominations  (and  in  this  administrative  sense  all  churches 
are  denominations)  in  undertaking  the  support  and  control  of 
colleges  and  universities?  Is  it  a  part  of  the  legitimate  work 
of  every  religious  body  to  control  a  certain  number  of  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning?  Can  a  denomination  exert  a  religious, 
influence  upon  colleges  without  exercising  legal  control  or 
without  imposing  restrictions  in  the  choice  of  officers  and 
teachers?  These  questions  are  of  primary  importance  alike 
to  the  churches  and  the  colleges. 

Much  confusion  has  heretofore  existed  as  to  just  what  is 
meant  by  Christian  education,  a  confusion  which  arises  partly 
out  of  the  almost  universal  failure  to  discriminate  between 
religion  and  church  membership,  and  partly  out  of  a  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  intellectual  strivings  of  the  college  and 
university  student. 

The  essentials  of  religion  are  the  same  whether  men  belong 
to  one  religious  organization  or  another.  Religion  is  a  life 
springing  up  in  the  human  soul  which  blossoms  into  forgetful¬ 
ness  of  self  and  into  service  of  God  and  of  men.  This  life  exists 
without  any  reference  to  the  denominational  or  ecclesiastical 
definition  of  it.  It  has,  in  fact,  to  this  formal  expression  much 
the  same  relation  that  the  stars  have  to  the  science  of  astron¬ 
omy,  or  that  the  flowers  have  to  botany,  or  that  the  chemical 
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reactions  have  to  the  textbooks  in  chemistry.  Now  shall  Chris¬ 
tian  education  mean  the  effort  to  bring  into  the  minds  and  into 
the  lives  of  students  the  conception  of  religion  as  a  life,  or  shall 
it  mean  the  presentation  of  the  forms  of  worship  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  denomination  and  the  claims  of  a  particular  view  of 
truth?  And  shall  the  methods  by  which  these  elemental  rela¬ 
tions  are  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  college  boys  be  those 
of  the  congregation,  of  the  Sunday  school,  of  the  revival,  or 
shall  they  take  account  of  the  intellectual  processes  thru  which 
the  student  is  developing?  Shall  they  be  planned  to  appeal 
more  directly  to  the  emotions  or  to  the  reason  ? 

For  the  teaching  of  religion  in  a  college  can  not  be  divorced 
from  educational  consistency.  Methods  which  contravene  the 
intellectual  ideals  of  trained  students,  or  which  fail  to  meet 
their  honest  inquiries,  have  a  doubtful  effect  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  characters.  No  member  of  society  sets  a  higher 
value  on  intellectual  sincerity  than  the  youth  who  is  beginning 
to  enjoy  the  processes  of  thinking.  For  this  reason  the  reli¬ 
gious  ideals  which  will  permanently  affect  his  life  are  not  likely 
to  be  created  by  any  other  methods  than  those  which  take  hold 
of  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion  and  which  at  the  same 
time  respect  the  student’s  intellectual  aspirations.  It  may  be 
•entirely  right  to  desire  that  a  youth  be  converted  to  a  certain 
experience  of  religious  life,  but  to  turn  the  college  into  an 
agency  for  such  conversion  is  a  very  different  matter.  In  a 
word,  there  is  a  clear  distinction  between  education  which  is 
religious  and  that  which  is  denominational.  The  one  can  be 
developed  by  personal  religious  leadership;  the  other  can  be 
promoted  by  an  organization. 

The  motives  which  influence  Christian  organizations  in  un¬ 
dertaking  the  support  and  control  of  colleges  in  the  New  World 
have  been  varied.  In  the  early  days  of  the  American  Union 
and  of  Canada  the  representatives  of  churches  were  the 
pioneers  for  education  as  well  as  for  religion.  As  the  country 
developed  and  communities  became  larger,  the  influences  mak¬ 
ing  toward  denominational  control  of  colleges  have  become 
more  complex  and  have  not  always  been  recognized  by  the 
general  membership  of  these  bodies.  In  fact,  nothing  is  more 
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striking  than  the  confusion  of  mind  which  exists  in  the  Prot¬ 
estant  denominations  as  to  the  relations  of  their  respective 
organizations  to  their  colleges.  The  denominational  year¬ 
books  make  little  or  no  distinction  between  institutions  under 
legal  control  of  the  denomination  and  those  remotely  related 
to  it  by  traditional  ties. 

The  strongest  motive  which  has  operated  in  inducing  denom¬ 
inations  to  undertake  the  support  and  control  of  colleges  is 
unquestionably  the  desire  to  propagate  the  faith  for  which  the 
denomination  stands.  This  motive  is  one  which  is  not  put 
forward  so  directly  and  so  distinctly  as  it  was  in  the  earlier 
days  of  American  education  when  colleges  were  devoted  more 
generally  to  the  training  of  ministers.  In  American  colleges 
today  there  are  no  denominational  tests  imposed  upon  stu¬ 
dents  who  seek  an  education.  A  student  may  enter  a  college 
whether  he  be  Catholic  or  Protestant,  of  any  religious  faith 
or  of  no  faith.  The  attitude  of  the  church  which  controls  the 
college  varies,  however,  in  different  institutions  and  in  different 
denominations.  In  many  colleges  the  legal  control  which  the 
denomination  possesses  is  practically  outgrown.  In  a  very 
large  number,  however,  there  runs  thru  the  college  teaching 
and  the  college  life  the  effort  to  present  to  the  student  as  reli¬ 
gious  truth  the  doctrinal  view  for  which  the  denomination  it¬ 
self  stands,  and  altho  with  many  denominations  this  motive 
has  become  less  prominent  than  it  was  a  generation  ago,  I 
think  it  is  still  fair  to  say  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  colleges 
and  universities  which  are  under  actual  denominational  control, 
the  purpose  of  the  denomination  in  maintaining  its  relation 
with  the  college  is  the  advancement  of  the  denomination,  the 
increase  of  its  influence,  the  spread  of  its  belief.  This  motive 
is  none  the  less  powerful  because  in  many  cases  it  is  not  con¬ 
sciously  exprest  or  admitted. 

Another  motive  which  has  operated  strongly  with  denomi¬ 
nations  in  bringing  under  their  control  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  is  the  need  which  has  been  felt  for  trained  denominational 
leaders.  Our  earliest  American  colleges  were  founded  for  the 
training  of  preachers.  Education  at  that  day  meant  generally  a 
preparation  for  only  a  few  learned  professions,  of  which  the 
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ministry  was  the  most  influential.  Denominations  still  feel  the 
need  to  maintain  institutions  which  shall  bring  up  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation  leaders  trained  in  their  own  denominational 
ideals. 

Both  of  these  motives  are  denominational  and  both  rest  upon 
the  desire  of  a  denomination  to  maintain  its  own  prestige,  to 
increase  its  own  power,  and  to  extend  in  the  world  its  par¬ 
ticular  view  of  religious  truth.  A  college  which  is  controlled 
under  either  of  these  conceptions  is  truly  a  denominational 
college,  whether  it  is  admittedly  so  or  not,  and  must  in  the  long 
run  be  supported  by  the  religious  organization  which  controls 
it.  With  neither  of  these  motives  is  the  average  American 
citizen  of  religious  life  and  religious  aspirations  wholly  in 
sympathy. 

The  wish  to  bring  religious  influences  into  college  life  is 
also  one  which  has  played  a  part  in  inducing  organized  bodies 
of  Christians  to  undertake  the  control  and  support  of  colleges. 
How  far  this  motive  has  had  influence  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

There  are  various  ofher  influences  which,  while  insignificant 
in  themselves,  have  nevertheless  operated  to  increase  greatly 
the  number  of  denominational  institutions.  Of  these  the  most 
evident  is  denominational  rivalry.  This  weakness  of  the  de¬ 
nominational  relation  to  education  has  been  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  children  of  the  world  to  impose  upon  the  children  of 
light  many  educational  ventures  which  are  sometimes  little 
better  than  real  estate  schemes.  It  has  not  infrequently  hap¬ 
pened  that  an  ambitious  promoter  has  induced  an  unsuspecting 
denomination  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  a  new  college, 
which  has  proved  in  the  end  to  be  not  only  unnecessary,  but  a 
weary  load  to  carry.  The  offer  of  an  attractive  piece  of  real 
estate  for  educational  purposes  is  one  which  few  denomina¬ 
tions  have  the  strength  to  resist.  The  Presbyterians,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  have  very  recently  accepted  the  patronage  of  a  newly- 
fledged  college  in  Denver  (called  a  university!)  in  a  region 
already  well  supplied  with  colleges  and  in  a  city  where  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Christian  education  was  already  in  existence  and 
experiencing  difficulty  in  finding  sustenance.  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  Protestant  colleges  are  children  by  adoption. 
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The  reasons  which  have  influenced  the  colleges  to  seek 
alliances  with  denominations  are  simpler.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  nearly  all  cases  in  the  denominational  ties  of  founders 
or  in  the  desire  of  those  who  control  colleges  to  secure  a  con¬ 
stituency  whence  students  may  be  drawn.  The  second  of  these 
influences  has  been  the  more  common,  and  in  various  instances 
colleges  have  been  offered  first  to  one  and  then  to  another  de¬ 
nomination  in  the  expectation  that  once  a  denomination  was 
committed  to  the  college,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  those  in  the 
denomination  could  be  counted  upon  as  a  source  of  supply  for 
students.  In  no  country  outside  of  America  does  one  see  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  aspect  of  college  development  which  this  custom 
has  brought  about.  In  the  older  countries  a  new  institution  of 
higher  learning  is  founded  only  in  response  to  the  evident  pres¬ 
sure  for  additional  facilities  as  shown  by  the  overcrowding  of 
existing  institutions.  In  the  United  States  we  found  a  college 
for  all  sorts  of  reasons,  and  then  look  about  for  a  supply  of 
students  to  fill  its  halls.  Only  too  often  the  process  follows 
the  example  of  the  rich  man  in  the  parable  whose  dinner  invi¬ 
tations  were  not  accepted  and  who  finally  sent  out  into  the 
highways  and  haled  in  the  halt,  the  lame,  and  the  blind — in 
other  words,  those  who  were  not  prepared  to  pass  the  entrance 
examinations. 

No  one  who  studies  the  history  of  American  education  will 
withhold  from  the  Christian  denominations  a  large  measure  of 
praise  for  the  work  in  higher  education  which  has  been  done  in 
the  past,  either  thru  them  or  thru  men  who  represent  them. 
In  the  pioneer  days  Christian  ministers  were  in  the  main  those 
who  raised  up  such  institutions.  They  were  the  men  who  in¬ 
terested  the  public  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  as  one  traces 
this  movement  thru  the  decades  of  our  national  history,  he  will 
give  due  credit  to  this  spirit.  It  has  served  not  only  to  build 
many  institutions  which  otherwise  would  never  have  been  be¬ 
gun,  but  also  thru  it  there  have  been  interested  in  education  a 
great  number  of  men  and  women  wdio  otherwise  would  never 
have  felt  the  educational  stir.  All  these  things  one  concedes 
gladly.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  remember  that  the  pioneer 
days  are  past;  that  to-day  education  is  being  supported  with 
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increasing  generosity  by  most  of  the  great  states  of  the  Union 
and  of  Canada;^  that  we  need  now,  not  more  colleges,  but  col¬ 
leges  that  shall  be  sincere  and  honest  and  thoro.  In  a  word,  we 
have  come  to  an  older  stage  of  our  educational  activity  and 
what  might  have  been  entirely  justifiable  fifty  or  even  twenty- 
five  years  ago  may  require  to-day  serious  revision. 

When  the  religious  organizations  of  America  first  undertook 
to  found  colleges  and  to  control  them,  the  support  of  such  insti¬ 
tutions  involved  no  serious  draft  on  the  energy  of  a  denomina¬ 
tion.  The  subjects  taught  were  of  a  character  which  required 
little  expenditure  for  libraries,  laboratories,  or  experiment  sta¬ 
tions;  the  number  of  teachers  needed  was  comparatively  small. 
These  teachers  were  in  many  cases  ministers,  who  obtained  at 
least  a  part  of  their  support  by  preaching.  Today,  if  a  col¬ 
lege  is  to  be  supported  as  a  genuine  college,  the  expense  is  large; 
while  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  true  university  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  such  obligations  as  were  originally  contemplated 
when  the  churches  undertook  their  support.  In  the  last  two 
decades  Christian  denominations  have  found  increasing  diffi¬ 
culty  in  meeting  those  obligations,  and  the  colleges  controlled 
by  them  have,  with  few  exceptions,  received  a  meager  and  in¬ 
adequate  support.  All  these  considerations — the  widespread 
diffusion  of  general  education,  the  increased  support  given 
higher  education  by  states  and  individuals,  the  cost  of  modern 
methods  of  education — seem  to  mark  the  present  time  as  one 
when  Christian  denominations  may  well  consider  afresh  their 
obligations  and  relations  to  higher  education;  when  they  should 
gain  clear  conceptions  of  what  the  churches  are  to  do  for  edu¬ 
cation  and  what  that  service  involves,  and  should  have  for  the 
future  a  clearly  thought-out  and  consistent  plan  for  educa¬ 
tional  work  which  will  commend  itself  to  thoughtful  men  and 
which  shall  lead  somewhither. 

2  The  educational  situation  in  Newfoundland  is  unique.  Its  educa¬ 
tional  policy  has  been  to  hand  over  education  to  the  various  denomina¬ 
tions,  the  state  appropriations  for  education  being  distributed  among  the 
Roman  Catholic,  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian  churches  and  the  Church 
of  England.  There  are  in  Saint  John’s  three  colleges  all  under  de¬ 
nominational  control,  but  these  institutions  are  in  effect  high  schools  as 
as  compared  with  the  better  colleges  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
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Those  who  undertake  such  an  inquiry  meet  at  the  threshold 
the  fundamental  question:  Is  the  organization  and  support  of 
colleges  one  of  the  agencies  to  which  a  Christian  church  should 
direct  part  of  its  energy?  This  question  is  for  those  to  answer 
who  direct  these  organizations.  Generally,  the  answer  has 
been  assumed  without  any  very  definite  effort  to  examine  it, 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  effect  of  denominational  activity  in  col¬ 
leges  is  one  thing  and  the  question  whether  this  activity  might 
more  profitably  be  given  in  other  directions  is  quite  another. 

In  any  case  it  is  not  likely,  under  the  conditions  which  gov¬ 
ern  human  society,  that  the  discussion  of  this  question  at  this 
moment  will  go  beyond  the  academic  stage.  The  Christian 
denominations  are  already  involved  with  higher  education. 
Their  relations  with  colleges  and  universities  vary,  it  is  true, 
from  a  relation  of  complete  ownership  to  a  relation  of  sym¬ 
pathetic  cooperation;  from  one  of  legal  control  to  one  of  tra¬ 
ditional  friendship.  The  practical  question,  therefore,  is: 
What  relation  may  a  Christian  church  have  with  an  institution 
of  higher  learning  which  shall  serve  most  effectively  the  cause 
of  religion  and  the  cause  of  education?  For  whatever  serves 
these  two  causes  will  serve  the  true  interests  of  the  two  organi¬ 
zations,  the  church  and  the  college. 

There  seem  to  me  but  three  positions  which  a  denomination 
may  take  toward  a  college  which  are  entirely  honest  and  con¬ 
sistent,  and  no  other  solution  of  this  relation  than  an  entirely 
frank  and  consistent  one  will  be  accepted  by  the  world  or  is 
likely  to  bear  fruit. 

A  church  may  frankly  say  that,  in  order  to  carry  out  its 
legitimate  work  and  advance  its  cause,  it  must  control  and 
direct  a  certain  number  of  institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
which  men  may  grow  up  trained  in  its  ideals  and  devoted  to  its 
service. 

Secondly,  a  Christian  organization  may  claim  that  it  has 
both  a  right  and  a  duty  to  control  and  conduct  colleges  on  the 
ground  of  its  fitness  and  efficiency  as  an  educational  agency. 
This  claim  of  the  church  was  based  in  the  past  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  superior  scholarly  fitness;  in  our  day  it  is  based  on  the 
ground  of  greater  religious  efficiency. 
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Finally,  a  Christian  organization  may  take  the  position  that 
all  colleges  and  universities,  being  influential  agents  in  the 
training  of  men,  are  also  agencies  for  moral  and  religious  in¬ 
fluence,  and,  therefore,  the  church  will  seek  by  friendly  coop¬ 
eration,  by  sympathetic  fellowship,  by  all  the  means  of  Chris¬ 
tian  activity,  to  make  itself  a  religious  influence  in  all  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  higher  learning  without  assuming  their  control  or 
support. 

Any  denomination  which  takes  a  part  in  higher  education 
will,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  proceed  in  conform¬ 
ity  to  some  one  of  these  theories  of  action,  or  a  combination  of 
them. 

Universities  arose  originally  in  response  to  a  deep  need  of 
the  time  when  the  awakened  scientific  spirit  of  Europe  began 
to  stir  among  the  people.  They  consisted  at  first  of  free  asso¬ 
ciations  of  learned  men  and  aspiring  youths,  held  together  by 
their  common  interest  in  learning.  They  arose  independently 
of  both  church  and  state,  but  the  organization  which  repre¬ 
sented  the  Christian  church  of  that  day  was  quick  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  university  as  a  part  of  the  church  machinery. 

The  conception  of  a  college  as  an  effective  agency  for  con¬ 
tinuing  and  extending  the  influence  and  power  of  a  religious 
organization  is  at  least  clear-cut  and  consistent.  It  is  frankly 
accepted  by  some  churches  to-day,  and  the  theory  is  practised 
by  many  others. 

It  seems  clear  that  any  church  which,  either  under  this 
theory  or  some  other,  assumes  control  of  a  college  must  expect 
to  be  responsible  for  its  support.  Authority  to  control  will 
more  and  more  in  the  future  be  held  to  carry  with  it  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  support. 

That  Christian  denominations  will  find  this  burden  a  more 
and  more  difficult  one  to  carry  seems  also  clear.  For  unless 
the  denominational  college  can  offer  adequate  educational  fa¬ 
cilities,  it  will  lose  in  power  and  influence  and  will  inevitably 
drop  behind  in  standards.  The  education  offered  by  such  a 
college  will  fall  below  the  measure  of  other  strong  colleges. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  responsibility  which  is  seldom 
thought  of,  and  that  is  the  burden  which  college  begging  puts 
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upon  the  shoulders  of  an  already  overworked  pastor.  One 
sees  in  America  somewhat  diverse  efforts  to  support  higher 
education,  but  nothing  which  more  sincerely  rouses  one’s  sym¬ 
pathies  than  the  sight  of  a  Methodist  pastor  on  meager  salary, 
upon  whose  shoulders  have  been  officially  laid  the  obligation 
to  beg  money  for  the  church  college.  This  is  a  very  different 
effort  from  the  struggle  of  the  pioneer  preacher  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  educational  interest.  I  question  the  wisdom  or  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  imposing  this  load.  I  should  be  far  more  pleased,  in  this 
day,  to  see  an  effort  inaugurated  to  give  such  a  pastor  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  retiring  salary,  such  as  is  now  offered  to  college 
teachers,  to  the  end  that,  by  lifting  from  his  shoulders  the 
uncertainty  of  old  age  and  want,  there  may  be  attracted  into 
a  noble  calling  in  increasing  numbers  men  of  the  highest  ability 
and  of  the  ripest  religious  and  educational  development. 

Those  who  urge  upon  denominations  the  policy  of  founding 
and  adopting  colleges  will  need  in  the  future  to  reckon  more 
closely  with  the  economic  side  of  college  support,  and  particu¬ 
larly  with  the  relation  of  cost  to  good  teaching.  The  calling  of 
the  college  professor,  like  that  of  the  preacher,  has  suffered 
in  late  years  by  the  relatively  large  attractions  of  other  profes¬ 
sions.  However  true  it  may  be  that  the  altruistic  motive  must 
influence  the  man  who  chooses  the  life  of  a  teacher,  it  is  still 
true  that  one  can  not  consider  the  calling  of  the  teacher  apart 
from  its  economic  function.  The  financial  recompense  of  the 
best  teachers  can  not  be  made  comparable  to  that  of  the  best 
lawyers,  but  it  can  be  raised  to  what  might  be  called  the  line  of 
comfort,  and  in  addition  the  teacher’s  position  is  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  protection  of  a  retiring  allowance  system 
which  provides  for  his  old  age  and  for  his  widow.  This 
strengthening  of  the  teacher’s  calling  by  better  pay  and  a  retir¬ 
ing  allowance  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  the  best  men  are  to 
be  drawn  into  that  profession.  Denominations  which  conduct 
and  control  colleges  will  find  it  quite  as  necessary  to  raise 
salaries  and  to  provide  retiring  allowances  as  other  col¬ 
leges.  The  following  table,  made  up  from  data  furnished  by 
American  and  Canadian  colleges,  shows  that  at  the  present  time 
denominational  colleges  are  far  behind  other  institutions  in 
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these  respects.  The  table  presents  comparative  statistics  for 
three  groups  of  institutions.  Group  A  includes  institutions 
under  control  of  a  denomination  or  which  require  denomina¬ 
tional  tests  in  the  choice  of  trustees,  officers,  or  teachers;  Group 
B  includes  institutions  which  are  tax-supported  and  controlled 
by  state  or  provincial  governments,  such  as  state  universities 
and  land-grant  colleges;  Group  C  includes  institutions  having 
no  legal  connection  with  denominations  or  state  governments. 
These  three  groups  include  nearly  all  of  the  institutions  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada®  whose  work  is  strictly  of  college 
grade.  The  teachers  for  whom  salary  schedules  are  given  are 
college  teachers.  Teachers  in  professional  departments  of  uni¬ 
versities  are  not  included. 

TABLE  OF  THE  AVERAGE  SALARIES  OF  FULL  PROFESSORS  IN  THE  COLLEGE 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  AMERICAN  AND  CANADIAN  DEGREE-CONFERRING  INSTI¬ 
TUTIONS  OF  COLLEGIATE  GRADE. 

Grouped  according  to  Methods  of  Government 

Number  of  Number  of  Average  Salary 

Institutions  Full  Professors  of  Full  Professor 


Group  A  . 127  1447  $1534 

Group  B  .  73  1403  2167 

Group  C  . 95  1609  2441 


This  table  gives  a  comparison  far  more  favorable  to  denomi¬ 
national  colleges  than  would  be  had  by  the  inclusion  of  the 
great  number  of  institutions  with  lower  standards. 

In  more  than  one  hundred  of  the  denominational  colleges 
which  have  furnished  statistical  information  the  average  salary 
of  a  teacher  is  less  than  $1000  a  year  and  in  seventeen  of  these 
the  average  salary  is  $500  or  less.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  weaker  denominational  colleges  have  failed  to  furnish  the 
statistical  information  asked  for  by  the  Foundation. 

The  table  is  notably  defective  in  one  respect :  it  omits  en¬ 
tirely  the  statistics  for  the  Roman  Catholic  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities.  This  omission,  however,  is  unavoidable,  since  it  is 
impossible  to  compare  the  cost  of  teaching  in  institutions 
where  teaching  is  an  economic  function  with  that  in  institu¬ 
tions  where  the  teachers  serve  in  the  main  without  salary.  But 
this  fact  itself  is  one  of  great  significance  in  the  discussion  of 
this  c|uestion.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  in  education, 
3  Of  the  whole  number  286  are  American  and  9  are  Canadian. 
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as  in  other  fields,  a  well  thought-out  policy.  It  has  met  the 
problem  of  educational  administration  with  full  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that,  if  it  meant  to  control  colleges  and  to  use  them 
as  agencies  for  propagation  of  the  faith,  it  must  secure  teach¬ 
ers  who  were  independent  of  the  ordinary  financial  obliga¬ 
tions.  Its  college  professors  are,  therefore,  recruited  from 
priests  or  from  members  of  celibate  orders.  These  teachers 
could,  however,  not  be  drafted  for  this  service  if  they  were 
compelled  to  face  the  possibility  of  being  turned  out  in  old  age 
upon  the  tender  mercies  of  an  indifferent  world. 

The  experience  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  colleges  alike 
goes  to  show  that  when  a  denomination  controls  a  college,  it 
must  sooner  or  later  assume  responsibility  for  its  support  with¬ 
out  any  large  amount  of  outside  assistance.  No  denomination 
can  in  the  future  expect  to  control  a  college  and  at  the  same 
time  call  on  the  public  to  support  it. 

To  one  who  seeks  to  study  education  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  educational  problems  and  needs  of  a  state,  a  province,  or  a 
continent,  the  theory  which  requires  each  church  to  control  its 
quota  of  colleges  has  serious  educational  faults  unless  denomi¬ 
nations  are  willing  to  act  in  harmony  in  carrying  out  a  common 
educational  policy — a  result  apparently  not  to  be  anticipated 
in  the  near  future.  The  primary  objection  lies  in  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  colleges  and  the  consequent  lowering  of  standards 
which  such  a  policy  must  bring  about.  If  every  denomination 
must  have  its  share  of  colleges  in  order  to  accomplish  its  own 
ends,  denominational  competition  will  inevitably  produce  the 
educational  evils  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  In  fact,  this 
is  exactly  what  has  occurred  in  the  United  States  and  to  a  less 
extent  in  Canada. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  alone  nearly  one  thousand  in¬ 
stitutions  calling  themselves  colleges.  Of  these  over  one-half 
are  colleges  in  name  only,  and  in  many  cases  are  doing  the 
work  of  elementary  or  secondary  schools  under  the  name  of 
college.  In  a  similar  way  weak  colleges  assume  the  name 
university. 

This  has  come  about  primarily  from  the  local,  state,  and 
denominational  rivalries  in  college-building  and  the  lack  of 
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cooperation  among  them.  It  is  due  in  the  United  States  in 
part  to  the  entire  absence  of  educational  supervision  of  higher 
education.  In  most  states  of  the  Union  any  association  of 
men  can  incorporate  under  the  general  law  and  organize  a 
“  college  ”  or  “  university,”  maintaining  such  standards  as 
their  inclinations  and  interests  may  suggest.  Such  institutions 
have  the  legal  power  to  confer  all  the  degrees  which  the  most 
honored  and  most  scrupulous  university  can  offer. 

In  Canada  the  degree-giving  power  is  much  more  carefully 
guarded.  In  the  new  province  of  Manitoba,  for  example,  col¬ 
leges  may  be  formed  under  the  general  law,  but  degrees  can  be 
conferred  only  thru  the  Provincial  University,  which  is  an 
educational  board  somewhat  similar  to  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  degrees  for  all  colleges  in  the  prov¬ 
ince,  whether  they  be  denominational  or  not,  are  conferred 
thru  this  board.  Under  the  board  are  organized  at  present  a 
Roman  Catholic  college,  a  Presbyterian  college,  a  Methodist 
college,  and  a  college  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Such  a  policy  tends  toward  maintenance  of  the  accepted 
standards  by  all  colleges,  and  takes  away  any  possibility  to 
traffic  in  degrees.  It  also  tends  to  adjust  the  number  of  col¬ 
leges  to  the  needs  and  resources  of  the  state  or  province. 

A  general  belief  exists  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  the  founding  of  a  new  college  is  always  a  gain  to 
education;  that  the  more  colleges,  the  more  education.  No 
other  organized  bodies  have  pushed  this  theory  so  far  as  the 
religious  bodies.  The  denominations  compete  not  only  with 
other  denominations  in  education,  but  in  many  cases  a  denomi¬ 
nation  in  a  given  state  competes  with  itself.  Thus,  the  State 
of  Iowa  contains  six  institutions  of  higher  education  in  organic 
connection  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  com¬ 
bined  revenues  of  these  six  institutions  equal  approximately 
that  of  Vanderbilt  University.  It  is  apparent  that  here  has 
been  a  great  dissipation  of  educational  energy.  A  strong  de¬ 
nomination  may,  by  an  united  effort,  build  up  a  great  college 
in  a  given  state  or  region,  which  by  the  excellence  of  its  teach¬ 
ers  and  the  completeness  of  its  facilities  may  not  only  serve 
its  students  well,  but  may  also  by  its  standing  and  prestige 
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touch  the  imagination  of  many  youths  who  otherwise  would 
not  look  toward  the  college  life.  When,  however,  the  denomi¬ 
nation  allows  local  and  personal  rivalries  to  divide  its  effort 
among  a  number  of  enterprises,  the  opportunity  for  leadership 
vanishes  and  educational  mediocrity  is  accepted. 

Mr.  Bryce  in  The  American  commonwealth  has  very  justly 
paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  small  American  college.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  small  college,  set  down  in  many  commu¬ 
nities,  has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  American  progress.  This 
does  not,  however,  affect  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  the 
multiplication  of  colleges,  without  due  regard  to  educational 
needs  and  support,  means  dilution  of  education  and  superficial¬ 
ity  of  standards.  There  could  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to 
assume  that  the  enormous  growth  in  so-called  colleges  during 
the  past  three  decades  is  an  unmixt  good.  Educational  sin¬ 
cerity  has  been  hurt,  not  helped,  in  many  localities  when  a  good 
academy  or  high  school  is  made  impossible  by  the  effort  to 
conduct  a  sham  college;  or  when  a  good  college  is  sacrificed  in 
the  attempt  to  sustain  an  imitation  university.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  college,  under  right  conditions,  is  the  most  effective 
agency  hitherto  established  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  train¬ 
ing  of  youth,  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  no  other  agency  in 
which  stone  may  be  more  successfully  fed  to  human  souls  in¬ 
stead  of  bread.  No  publications,  unless  they  be  those  of  life 
insurance  companies,  have  been  more  misleading  than  Ameri¬ 
can  college  catalogs.  If  any  man  doubt  this,  let  him  visit  a 
number  of  colleges  and  compare  the  claims  of  the  catalogs 
with  the  realities. 

No  one  can  doubt  who  looks  into  the  history  of  our  own 
country  and  of  other  countries  that  while  it  is  desirable  to 
bring  to  each  individual  in  the  body  politic  the  appreciation  of 
higher  education  and  to  instil  in  him  a  desire  to  obtain  its  ad¬ 
vantages,  that  object  is  attained  not  by  the  indiscriminate  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  colleges,  but  by  the  development  of  a  reasonable 
number  of  strong  colleges,  and  perhaps  more  than  all  else  in 
a  great  state,  by  the  development  of  an  institution  which  by  its 
dignity,  its  traditions,  and  its  influence  as  a  moral  and  educa¬ 
tional  center,  affects  the  imagination  and  invites  the  aspira- 
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tions  of  youth.  There  is  no  part  of  our  country  in  which  edu¬ 
cation  has  taken  such  a  hold  upon  the  ideals  and  the  strivings 
of  its  citizens  as  in  New  England,  and  yet  there  are  fewer  col¬ 
leges  in  New  England  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union 
having  an  equal  population.  Many  a  Western  or  Southern 
state  has  more  colleges  than  Massachusetts,  and  Ohio  has  more 
colleges  than  all  the  New  England  states  combined. 

For  the  future,  therefore,  it  seems  clear  that  any  religious 
body  which  proceeds  on  the  theory  that  the  college  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  its  own  machinery,  must  give  study  to  the 
economic  side  of  educational  administration,  must  avoid  dissi¬ 
pation  of  its  resources,  and  above  all  must  conduct  an  educa¬ 
tional  institution  under  its  control  with  regard  to  the  general 
system  of  education  of  the  state  and  of  the  nation. 

The  second  reason  for  control  of  colleges  to  which  I  have 
referred  is  the  one  generally  given  by  Protestant  denomina¬ 
tions  for  entering  the  field  of  higher  education,  altho  usually 
somewhat  differently  worded.  The  duty  to  provide  religious 
education,  in  whatever  form  that  may  be  exprest,  involves, 
however,  the  assumption  that  a  denomination  believes  itself  to 
have  educational  efficiency;  otherwise  there  would  be  no  duty 
to  embark  in  educational  work.  In  order  that  the  world  should 
accept  this  claim,  it  will  be  necessary  to  show  that  the  real  in¬ 
terest  of  religious  organizations  in  college  development  is  re¬ 
ligious,  not  denominational,  and  that  officers  and  teachers  se¬ 
lected  under  denominational  authority  or  sectarian  choice  are 
on  the  whole  more  efficient  educational  and  religious  leaders. 

I  have  no  question  that  every  Christian  denomination  is  sin¬ 
cere  in  believing  that  it  seeks  to  promote  a  religious,  not  a  de¬ 
nominational  college.  The  actual  administration  of  college 
has,  however,  been  conducted  in  entire  contravention  of  this 
theory.  The  Methodists  of  a  given  neighborhood  do  not  turn 
to  and  build  up  a  Presbyterian  college  already  established,  and 
which  is  ample  for  the  educational  needs  of  the  region,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  it  stands  for  Christian  education. 
They  go  to  work  generally  to  secure  a  competing  college  of 
their  own.  One  of  the  most  common  objections  urged  against 
the  abandonment  of  legal  denominational  control  of  colleges 
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is  fear  lest  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  competing  denomina¬ 
tions. 

One  college  president  writes  that  his  trustees  would  be  glad 
to  drop  formal  and  legal  denominational  relations  already 
practically  obsolete,  but  fear  another  enterprising  denomina¬ 
tion  may  “  steal  ”  the  college.  Another  brother,  speaking  in 
the  breezy  language  of  the  Southwest,  says,  “  When  a  college 
down  here  gets  loose,  some  denomination  ropes  it  and  puts  its 
brand  on.  We  don’t  have  any  educational  mavericks  in  this 
part  of  the  world.” 

The  truth  is,  the  world  is  not  ready  to  accept  the  theory  that 
control  of  a  college  by  a  denomination  means  religious  rather 
than  denominational  influence,  until  Christian  denominations 
have  themselves  so  far  developed  in  religious  spirit  that  they 
are  willing  to  cooperate  in  founding  and  supporting  colleges, 
and  to  do  this  with  due  consideration  of  the  general  interests 
of  education. 

Can  scholars  who  are  at  the  same  time  religious  leaders  be 
secured  more  surely  for  college  places  by  placing  the  college 
under  the  control  of  a  denomination  or  by  requiring  officers 
and  teachers  to  be  members  of  a  stated  religious  body? 

This  question  goes  back  to  the  fundamental  question  as  to 
the  meaning  of  Christian  education,  and  it  reaches  out  to  touch 
the  further  question  whether  it  is  wise  administration  for  an 
organization  like  a  college  to  be  controlled  by  another  organi¬ 
zation.  The  world  can  not  forget  one  long  and  costly  experi¬ 
ment,  that  of  turning  over  to  the  church  civil  power  on  the 
ground  that  this  power  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  religious 
men.  No  one  questions  that  this  is  true:  the  difficulty  was  in 
supplying  men  who  would  govern  from  the  standpoint  of  re¬ 
ligion,  not  from  the  standpoint  of  the  religious  organization 
which  they  represented.  The  outcome  of  this  experiment  was 
demoralization  for  both  state  and  church. 

The  fundamental  objection  to  such  a  method  of  selecting 
college  officer's  and  teachers  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  criterion  is 
repugnant  alike  to  the  religious  and  to  the  educational  stand¬ 
ards  of  our  age.  Men  who  are  religious  in  the  best  and  deepest 
sense — the  sense  which  qualifies  for  educational  leadership — 
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are  not  segregated  in  conformity  with  denominational  lines. 
They  belong  to  the  church  invisible  and  universal. 

For  similar  reasons  it  goes  against  the  very  spirit  of  intel¬ 
lectual  freedom  for  which  a  college  or  a  university  stands  to 
put  into  its  charter  denominational  tests  in  the  choice  of  offi¬ 
cers  or  teachers. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  show  from  the  experience  of  the  past 
that  the  factor  of  denominational  selection  has  any  relation  to 
the  religious  and  educational  betterment  of  the  colleges.  To 
bring  to  the  head  of  a  college,  or  as  a  teacher  in  it,  a  man  of 
high  scholarship  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  truly  religious  man, 
is  to  bring  into  the  college  the  best  educational  factor  possible. 
No  endowment,  no  laboratory,  no  building,  however  noble  or 
useful,  can  equal  the  value  of  such  a  president  or  such  a 
teacher.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  specifics  by  which  such 
a  man  can  be  obtained.  No  organization  among  men  is  able 
to  guarantee  that  its  members  shall  be  either  religious  men  or 
scholars. 

In  one  respect,  at  least,  it  is  clear  that  denominational  control 
has  not  justified  itself  in  educational  institutions.  This  is  in 
the  lack  of  any  relation  between  denominational  control  and 
educational  righteousness.  Denominations  have  been  slow  to 
realize  the  effect  upon  the  world  of  the  realization  of  this  fact. 

A  true  college,  whether  it  be  administered  by  one  set  of  men 
or  another,  must  be  first  of  all  educationally  sincere.  It  will 
not  have  one  standard  of  admission  in  its  catalog  and  practise 
a  lower  one  in  admitting  students  to  its  classes;  it  will  not 
announce  high-sounding  courses  of  study  in  order  to  attract 
students  and  put  the  conduct  of  such  courses  into  the  hands 
of  incompetent  boys;  it  will  not  preach  honesty  to  the  world 
and  fail  to  pay  its  teachers  the  salaries  it  has  agreed  to  pay. 
In  a  word,  the  world  judges  the  quality  of  the  religious  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  denomination  by  the  educational  sincerity  of  the 
college  which  is  put  forward  to  represent  it.  And  neither  the 
sermons  preached  to  students  nor  the  quality  of  the  official 
college  piety  will  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  for  educational  un¬ 
righteousness.  And  this  is  just. 

It  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  denominational  connec- 
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tion  that  the  influence  of  the  organization  has  rarely  been 
thrown  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  sincerity  of  the  col¬ 
lege  standards,  and  where  good  standards  have  been  set  up  in 
denominational  colleges  they  mark  in  nearly  every  case  the 
work  of  an  individual,  not  the  influence  of  the  organization. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  sectarianism  in  education  has 
flourished  generally  where  college  standards  were  low, 
and  as  a  college  has  raised  its  educational  standards,  it  has 
almost  invariably  dropt  sectarian  tests.  This  is  true  not  only 
of  colleges  controlled  by  religious  sects,  but  it  is  equally  true 
of  sectarian  colleges  controlled  by  organizations  making  no 
claim  to  religious  purpose.  Medical  education  in  this  country 
is  in  a  low  state,  and  this  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  rival¬ 
ries  of  the  various  medical  sects,  each  clamoring  for  a  separate 
medical  school  and  for  special  privileges  in  each  state.  New 
York  has  solved  this  question  by  refusing  to  recognize  any  sect 
in  medicine,  and  requiring  all  medical  schools  to  maintain  the 
same  standard.  Just  as  soon  as  the  same  educational  standard 
is  required  of  all  medical  schools,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  small 
moment  whether  they  call  themselves  allopaths,  homeopaths, 
osteopaths,  or  adopt  some  other  name  from  medical  sectarian¬ 
ism.  The  Council  of  the  American  Medical  Association  has 
most  wisely  taken  the  position  that  so  long  as  a  medical  col¬ 
lege  will  hold  high  standards,  the  Council  will  recognize  it 
without  regard  to  the  particular  name  it  chooses  to  take. 

The  temptation  to  secure  students  at  the  sacrifice  of  educa¬ 
tional  virtue  is  common  to  all  American  colleges,  but  a  de¬ 
nomination,  when  it  goes  into  educational  competition  with  a 
rival  denomination  or  dissipates  its  energy  among  competing 
institutions,  lays  in  the  path  of  its  colleges  extraordinary 
temptations  to  educational  unfaithfulness. 

Most  denominational  colleges  make  discriminations  in  the 
payment  of  college  fees  in  favor  of  certain  classes  of  students 
— for  example,  students  who  announce  their  intention  to  study 
for  the  ministry.  Any  man  who  has  had  to  do  with  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  trust  funds  to  young  men  knows  how  quickly 
such  discriminations  affect  the  point  of  view  of  the  student 
body,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  favor  certain  students  by  finan- 
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cial  assistance  without  doing  more  harm  than  good.  If  there 
is  any  one  man  who  needs  to  learn  to  stand  on  his  own  feet 
thrnout  his  whole  life,  it  is  he  who  aspires  to  the  calling  of  the 
minister.  Thrnout  many  colleges  in  the  West  and  South — 
both  denominational  and  state  institutions — the  rivalry  for 
students  has  led  to  a  most  undignified  system  of  student  solici¬ 
tation.  Not  only  are  students  sought  out  and  urged  to  go  to 
this  or  that  college,  but  tuition  fees  are  shaded  until  a  sharp 
parent  can  often  secure  a  large  reduction  in  the  first  year’s 
tuition,  if  not  the  entire  remission.  This  whole  process  is 
thoroly  demoralizing,  and  there  is  nothing  in  American  educa¬ 
tion  comparable  to  it,  except  that  form  of  college  graft  which 
has  prevailed  in  a  number  of  institutions  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  under  which  successful  athletes  are  safely  steered  into 
college  and  university  athletic  teams. 

With  the  financial  side  of  such  transactions  the  ministers 
of  a  given  denomination  have  little  to  do.  They  are  expected, 
however,  in  many  cases  to  solicit  students,  a  situation  which 
is  not  always  the  most  helpful  for  a  minister  to  occupy,  and 
which  limits  in  certain  directions  his  influence. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  find  in  any  community  a  pastor  so  cul¬ 
tured  that  he  becomes  an  influence  for  the  higher  education 
and  is  rightly  consulted  by  parents  as  to  the  college  which  their 
sons  and  daughters  ought  to  attend.  Such  a  man  will  advise  a 
boy  to  go  whither  he  may  find  the  most  fruitful  place  for  his 
own  spiritual  and  intellectual  development.  In  such  a  relation, 
as  an  impartial  educational  adviser,  the  minister  stands  on  a 
plane  consistent  with  his  high  calling.  He  comes  before  the 
people  in  a  very  different  light  when  he  becomes  an  agent  for 
securing  funds  or  for  soliciting  students  for  a  particular  col¬ 
lege.  The  incongruity  is  all  the  greater  if  the  minister  is  him¬ 
self  a  man  of  limited  education  and  lacking  in  scholarly 
qualities. 

Speaking  generally,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  when  the 
church — as  represented  by  any  religious  organization — under¬ 
takes  the  work  of  education,  it  gives  new  hostages  to  public 
judgment.  The  world  will  judge  the  quality  of  the  religion 
for  which  it  stands  by  the  educational  efficiency  of  the  colleges 
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by  which  it  is  represented.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  officers 
of  a  church  college  should  be  good  church  members,  or  even 
pious  men,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term.  They  must 
show  in  the  conduct  of  their  institutions  that  the  religion  which 
they  represent  is  able  not  simply  to  give  a  religious  flavor  to 
ordinary  college  courses,  but  that  it  serves  also  the  cause  of 
educational  righteousness  and  educational  efficiency. 

Can  a  Christian  denomination  exert  an  influence  for  true 
religion  upon  the  higher  institutions  without  legal  control  over 
them  and  without  undertaking  their  support  ? 

To  my  thinking,  not  only  is  this  possible,  but  in  a  relation 
of  cooperation,  of  friendliness,  and  of  sympathy  to  all  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  higher  learning  the  Christian  denominations  will 
find  a  far  wider  field  for  the  association  of  religion  with  educa¬ 
tion  than  can  be  found  in  the  control  of  the  limited  number  of 
institutions  which  they  can  efficiently  support. 

Christian  denominations  are  organized  bodies,  in  which  the 
purpose  of  the  organization  contemplates  the  common  good 
of  its  members  and  an  organized  effort  for  others.  In  carry¬ 
ing  out  this  effort  the  organization  called  a  church  has  to  deal 
with  many  other  organizations  in  the  world — governments, 
parties,  corporations,  labor  unions,  colleges,  schools,  societies 
for  benevolent  purposes,  and  many  others.  It  desires  to  exert 
upon  the  men  embraced  in  all  these  organizations  a  religious 
influence,  to  bring  home  to  them  the  obligations  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  the  religious  life.  It  is  just  as  desirable  for  the 
members  of  a  Christian  church  to  hold  up  Christian  ideals  to 
those  who  are  in  government  relations  or  who  belong  to  great 
corporations  or  to  labor  unions,  as  it  is  to  bring  these  ideals  to 
college  students.  And  yet  the  churches  will  not  consider  it 
desirable,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  object,  to  control  gov¬ 
ernments  or  corporations  or  labor  unions.  It  will  seek  to  ac¬ 
complish  its  purpose  by  helpful  cooperation,  by  Christian 
friendliness,  by  sympathetic  fellowship.  Is  there  any  stronger 
reason  why  a  Christian  organization  should  control  a  college, 
if  its  purpose  is  religious,  not  denominational? 

Under  this  conception,  the  way  is  open  to  influence  all  col¬ 
leges  and  all  universities,  not  those  alone  which  are  labeled 
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with  the  name  of  some  denomination.  Nothing  could  be  more 
short-sighted  than  to  assume  that  the  churches  are  to  have  re¬ 
lations  only  with  those  institutions  which  have  denominational 
labels.  The  attitude  of  the  denominations  toward  the  state 
universities  has  been  in  the  past  oftentimes  unfriendly,  not  to 
say  unchristian,  and  yet  in  these  great  institutions  are  to  be 
found  to-day  the  largest  groups  of  students  from  Christian 
homes.  In  my  native  state,  Missouri,  if  one  wished  to  meet 
the  greatest  number  of  students  from  Methodist  or  Presby¬ 
terian  homes,  he  would  not  go  to  the  Methodist  college  at 
Fayette  or  the  Presbyterian  college  at  Fulton,  but  to  the  state 
university  at  Columbia.  Are  the  Christian  churches  to  sit 
down  and  assume  that  they  have  no  relations  with  the  great 
groups  of  students  at  the  state  universities  because  they  can 
not  prescribe  the  forms  of  worship?  There  is  no  reason  why 
Christian  education  should  not  be  as  characteristic  of  a  state 
college  as  of  any  other,  if  by  Christian  education  one  means 
instruction  in  the  underlying  fundamental  truths  of  religion. 
In  truth  there  are  state  institutions  which  maintain  about  them 
a  religious  atmosphere  both  sincere  and  inspiring.  The  state 
■draws  a  line,  and  rightly,  at  religious  instruction  which  means 
denominational  instruction,  and  one  reason  for  its  precaution 
is  the  fact  that  institutions  of  learning  have  for  so  many  cen¬ 
turies  been  used  by  Christian  churches  for  the  purpose  of  their 
own  organizations.  To-day  in  America  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  churches  can  reach  students  in  the  colleges  hangs 
largely  on  the  ability  of  these  bodies  to  work  along  religious 
rather  than  denominational  lines,  to  influence  by  moral  power, 
not  by  legal  control. 

There  are  many  who  claim,  and  most  sincerely,  that  this  is 
impossible;  that  a  certain  amount  of  partizanship  is  necessary 
to  the  vitality  of  any  organization,  whether  it  be  religious, 
political,  or  educational. 

It  is  true  that  partizanship  plays  a  part  in  leadership,  but  it 
plays  a  smaller  and  smaller  part  in  proportion  as  he  who  seeks 
to  lead  and  those  whom  he  seeks  to  influence  rise  in  the  scale 
of  intelligence  and  virtue.  Partizanship  will  count  less  as 
religion  and  right  thinking  are  more  widespread.  But  if  we 
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are  still  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  dispense  with  a  large 
measure  of  partizanship  in  the  effort  to  advance  religion,  this 
fact  would  form  the  best  possible  argument  why  the  partizans 
of  one  organization  should  not  control  another. 

The  fundamental  objections,  therefore,  to  the  control  of  a 
college  by  a  denomination  seem  to  me  to  lie  in  the  very  condi¬ 
tions  of  our  human  nature  and  in  the  facts  of  our  human  expe¬ 
rience.  Whatever  one’s  faith  may  be  as  to  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  Christian  church,  he  must  recognize  that  both  the 
denomination  and  the  college  are  human  organizations.  Long 
experience  has  proven  that  it  is  rarely  wise  to  give  over  the 
conduct  of  any  institution  to  an  organization,  whose  purpose 
in  conducting  the  institution  is  a  secondary  one,  no  matter 
how  admirable  the  motives  or  purposes  of  the  organization  be. 

The  policies  which  are  likely  to  be  pursued  in  the  future 
seem,  therefore,  to  lie  along  two  clearly-marked  paths. 

A  religious  organization  may  say  frankly  that  it  finds  the 
college  a  necessary  part  of  its  machinery.  It,  therefore,  will 
assume  both  control  and  support  of  such  colleges  as  it  needs. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  religious  organization  may  say,  “  Our 
purpose  in  dealing  with  a  college  arises  out  of  an  interest  in 
religion,  not  out  of  our  desire  to  advance  our  organization. 
We  will,  therefore,  have  fellowship  with  as  many  colleges  as 
possible  without  seeking  their  control  or  undertaking  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  their  support.” 

Whatever  else  may  be  the  church’s  duty,  whether  it  ought 
to  give  its  energy  to  the  support  and  control  of  colleges,  or  not, 
this  much  seems  clear :  the  church  needs  today  to  appropriate 
to  its  own  use  in  the  training  of  its  own  men  the  facilities  for 
general  education  provided  in  colleges.  The  world  needs  today 
efficient  religious  leadership.  The  man  who  aspires  to  such 
leadership — whether  he  deal  with  wage-earners  or  million¬ 
aires,  with  business  men  or  college  students — must  be  educated 
ill  the  highest  and  largest  sense.  If  any  branch  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church  is  to  grow  in  the  efficiency  of  its  religious  leader¬ 
ship,  it  must  draw  into  its  service  in  increasing  proportions 
men  whose  education  is  sincere,  thoro,  and  broad.  That  end  is 
the  more  likely  to  be  gained,  to  my  thinking,  in  proportion  as 
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-the  bodies  of  organized  Christianity  succeed  in  relating  them¬ 
selves  to  all  institutions  of  learning  along  the  lines  of  religious 
rather  than  denominational  sympathy. 

The  question  as  to  the  best  form  of  relation  between  a  col¬ 
lege  and  a  denomination  has  become,  under  the  conditions 
which  have  recently  arisen,  a  very  practical  one  for  the  col¬ 
leges  as  well  as  for  the  denominations.  However  the  ques¬ 
tion  may  be  settled  in  the  case  of  any  particular  college,  it  is 
above  all  to  be  desired  that  it  be  settled  in  full  consideration 
of  all  the  obligations  which  have  been  assumed.  No  gain  in 
college  support  can  compensate  for  a  loss  in  college  integrity. 

On  the  other  hand,  denominations  owe  it  to  their  own  work 
and  to  these  colleges  to  face  the  situation  squarely  and  in  full 
view  of  what  is  involved.  It  is  no  part  of  Christian  education 
to  hold  control  of  a  college  and  leave  it  to  starve. 

Nor  ought  this  question,  in  my  judgment,  whether  settled 
in  the  one  way  or  the  other,  to  disturb  the  friendly  relations 
between  a  denomination  and  a  college  which  has  grown  up 
under  its  nurture  and  inspired  by  its  spirit.  The  situation  is 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  youth,  who,  in  his  minority, 
has  been  controlled  and  supported  by  his  father,  but  who,  when 
he  comes  to  the  years  of  maturity,  assumes  the  obligations 
and  responsibilities  which  go  with  citizenship.  When  that  time 
comes,  the  father  may  well  say  to  him :  “  Thru  all  these  years 
I  have  nourished  and  supported  you  and  controlled  you.  The 
time  has  now  come  when  you  must  control  yourself,  and  with 
that  control  you  will  naturally  assume  your  own  support.  The 
time  can  never  come  when  you  can  go  beyond  my  sympathy, 
my  cooperation,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  my  aid.  The  bonds 
between  us  shall  be  as  sympathetic,  as  friendly,  as  full  of  affec¬ 
tion  as  you  will  allow  them  to  be,  but  you  have  now  come  into 
the  freedom  and  into  the  responsibilities  of  a  man.  I  can  help 
you  best  by  giving  you  frankly  that  freedom  and  asking  of  you 
only  such  allegiance  as  affection  may  suggest.” 

In  some  such  way,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  denomination  which 
desires  that  its  college  shall  not  be  a  field  for  propaganda,  but 
rather  an  opportunity  for  a  larger  educational  life,  will  give 
to  it  the  freedom  of  self-control  and  trust  to  the  influences  of 
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its  traditional  friendship  and  affection  for  the  ties  which  shall 
keep  college  and  denomination  in  touch.  Under  such  a  rela¬ 
tion  the  denomination  is  likely  to  affect  the  college  life  in  just 
such  proportion  as  its  spirit  is  religious  rather  than  sectarian, 
and  from  this  standpoint  the  interests  of  education  and  of  re¬ 
ligion  lie  along  the  same  path. 

I  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  the  discussion  of  this 
question  may  lead  toward  clearer  conceptions  of  the  true  work 
of  a  denomination  and  of  a  college;  that  the  outcome  may  tend 
to  a  wider  appreciation  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion 
and  to  a  greater  educational  efficiency.  Toward  these  ends  all 
earnest  and  right-thinking  men  are  working  in  common, 
whether  they  deal  with  education  from  the  one  side  or  the 
other.  And  in  such  measure  as  they  are  sincere  and  are  clear 
thinkers,  they  are  likely  to  come  to  common  ground,  if  not  to  a 
single  view  of  truth. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  was  founded  a  brotherhood  de¬ 
voted  to  the  work  of  education  among  the  poor,  and  known 
as  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life.  Above  all  the  brother¬ 
hood  devoted  itself  to  religious  education.  By  the  fine  and 
self-sacrificing  life  of  its  members  it  grew  in  favor  and  in  in¬ 
fluence.  Gradually  the  order  extended  its  work  to  higher  edu¬ 
cation  as  well,  and  counted  among  its  pupils  Erasmus  and 
Luther.  Eventually,  having  served  its  purpose,  it  blended  with 
the  general  educational  movement  which  brought  about  the 
revival  of  learning  and  the  rise  of  the  universities. 

Education  on  this  new  continent  is  a  common  work.  Neither 
nations  nor  colleges  nor  men  live  to  themselves.  Every  col¬ 
lege,  if  it  be  a  true  college,  must  relate  itself  to  the  general 
problem  of  education  of  its  state  and  of  its  nation.  Every  man 
who  works  sincerely  in  education  must  make  the  cause  of  edu¬ 
cation  the  primary  one.  So  long  as  we  work  heartily,  intelli¬ 
gently  in  this  spirit,  we  are  all  partakers  in  a  common  work,  we 
are  all  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  willing  that  our  indi¬ 
vidual  efforts  shall  fuse  into  the  great  current  of  educational 
power,  so  long  as  that  power  works  to  the  upbuilding  of  men. 

Henry  S.  Pritchett 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching 
New  York 
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VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 

There  have  been  few,  if  any,  of  the  many  “  movements  ”  in 
the  history  of  American  education  which  have  taken  such 
sudden  and  such  powerful  hold  upon  the  minds  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive  element  among  American  business  men  as  has  the 
current  movement  toward  a  better  adaptation  of  our  edu¬ 
cational  equipment  to  the  needs  of  our  essentially  industrial 
life.  The  term  industrial  education  is  used,  altho  we  com¬ 
monly  include  within  the  meaning  of  “  industrial  education  ” 
agricultural,  domestic  science,  and  commercial  aims  as  well. 
The  very  enthusiasm  with  which  the  idea  is  seized  is  good 
ground  for  pause  and  reflection,  that  we  may  be  sure  just  what 
we  are  after  and  that  we  may  act  wisely. 

Recent  literature  upon  the  subject  seems  to  take  as  a  start¬ 
ing  point  the  undoubted  fact  that  a  good  many  boys  and  girls 
leave  school  before  they  ought.  We  are  besieged  with  public 
documents,  monographs,  magazine  articles,  reports  of  investi¬ 
gations  too  numerous  to  mention,  etc.,  etc.,  in  which  we  are 
confronted  with  the  above-named  bald  and  unpalatable  fact, 
and  the  public  is  urged  forthwith  to  establish  new  schools,  a 
different  kind  of  school,  additional  schools,  and  so  on.  Is  it 
not  just  as  well  to  pause  and  consider  whether  the  existing  ratio 
of  those  who  remain  in  school  to  those  who  leave  school  really 
justifies  the  extent  to  which  it  is  being  worked;  whether  our 
contemplated  parallel,  separate,  and  distinct  trade  school  sys¬ 
tem  is  likely  to  produce  just  what  we  want;  whether  the  dupli¬ 
cation  and  triplication  of  bricks  and  mortar  and  other  equip¬ 
ment,  in  a  country  already  wretchedly  poor  in  its  teaching 
force,  is  likely  to  yield  substantial  betterment  in  the  results  of 
public  education? 

The  contention  that  large  numbers  of  children  leave  school 
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annually  because  they  do  not  find  there  an  educational  program 
suited  to  their  felt  needs  is  undoubtedly  true;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  those  felt  needs  are  necessarily  and  positively  vo¬ 
cational,  and  that  such  children  would  prevailingly  continue 
their  school  life  if  given  an  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade  at  pub¬ 
lic  expense.  A  given  percentage  of  children  who  leave  school 
to  go  to  work  cited  in  figures  looks  convincing.  Acquaintance¬ 
ship  with  the  children  in  the  concrete  would  probably  make  it 
evident  to  the  statistician  that  the  vast  majority  of  such  chil¬ 
dren  leave  for  one  of  two  specific  reasons;  (a)  Because  of  a 
vague  restlessness  at  school  usually,  but  inaccurately,  diag¬ 
nosed  by  the  pupil  as  a  desire  to  go  to  work;  (b)  because  they 
have  to  begin  to  contribute  to  the  family  income.  The  ill  ad¬ 
justment  between  the  schools  and  the  needs  of  the  children 
may  quite  as  likely  be  due  to  unstimulating  teachers,  silly  gov¬ 
erning  boards,  long-drawn-out  and  overloaded  and  ill-adapted 
elementary  programs,  as  due  to  the  inherent  need  in  different 
classes  of  children  of  different  kinds  of  schools.  It  would 
further  be  interesting  to  ascertain  just  what  percentage  of  the 
children  who  leave  school  prematurely  do  so  on  account  of 
laxly  enforced  child  labor  laws. 

It  seems  to  be  almost  an  inveterate  habit  in  our  contem¬ 
porary  students  of  educational  organization  to  ignore  the  past, 
to  argue  from  a  static  rather  than  from  an  historical  stand¬ 
point.  It  is  surely  not  necessary  to  rehearse  the  facts  which 
wellnigh  every  state  and  national  document  of  recent  years 
dealing  with  the  statistics  of  attendance,  enrollment,  length  of 
year,  extension  of  studies,  and  the  like,  has  plainly  set  forth; 
showing  the  enormous  increase  in  all  of  these  items.  So  much 
so  that,  during  the  last  three  decades  especially,  the  relative 
increase  has  far  outrun  the  relative  increase  of  population. 
And  such  gains  are  not  more  notable  in  any  direction  than  in 
the  rapidly  extending  average  length  of  time  during  which  the 
pupil  remains  in  school.  The  high  school  enrollment  notably 
has  shown  a  tendency  to  double  every  decade — a  much  greater 
increase  than  the  elementary  schools  can  show,  altho  they 
are  of  necessity  involved  in  the  same  process.  The  state  sys¬ 
tem  of  secondary  schools,  with  which  the  writer  is  most  fa- 
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miliar,  for  instance,  is  increasing  in  enrollment  at  the  rate  of 
eight  to  ten  per  cent,  annually  upon  the  basis  of  a  practically 
stationary  total  enrollment.  It  is  not  unusual  still  to  hear  high 
schools  denounced  as  aristocratic,  as  education  for  the  few 
at  the  expense  of  the  many,  as  schools  which  not  one  in  an 
hundred  of  the  children  ever  see.  I  have  taken  occasion  to 
inquire  the  exact  number  of  pupils  graduating  from  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  of  seventeen  of  our  typical  cities  and  large 
towns  at  the  close  of  the  last  school  year  who  entered  the  regu¬ 
lar  public  secondary  schools  in  September,  and  I  find  it  to  have 
been  84  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  Over  50  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  in  the  state  finishing  the  common  school 
course,  enter  some  approved  secondary  school.  And  I  see  no 
reason  to  believe  that  these  conditions  are  not  typical,  if  we 
eliminate  the  metropolitan  cities,  which  are  under  special  con¬ 
ditions,  and  portions  of  the  South. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  a  larger  percentage  of  children 
go  to  school  every  year,  a  larger  percentage  stay,  and  a  larger 
percentage  graduate.  The  level  of  common  school  education 
has  been  for  a  long  time  and  still  is  steadily  rising.  The  fact 
that  we  can  not  yet  send  every  child  who  enters  the  kinder¬ 
garten  thruout  the  entire  course  to  the  college  commence¬ 
ment,  is  no  good  reason  in  itself  why  we  should  conclude  that 
we  never  can  do  so  and  straightway  begin  to  revolutionize. 
In  fact,  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  we  can  do  so  in 
time,  if  it  should  be  deemed  desirable. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  fallacy  to  deem  expansion  equiva¬ 
lent  to  correction.  The  farmer  who  barely  earns  a  living  on 
one  farm,  concludes  that  doubling  his  acreage  will  double  his 
income.  The  proprietor  of  a  loosely  organized  and  laxly  man¬ 
aged  business  cries  out  that  his  difficulties  would  vanish  had  he 
only  more  capital.  The  right  course  for  either  one  would  be 
first  to  examine  his  present  working  methods,  to  see  if  they  are 
efficient.  The  proposition  to  enter  upon  a  new  field  of  edu¬ 
cational  activity,  involving  schools  in  many  cases  distinct  from 
the  existing  school  system,  may  well  seem  to  be  a  case  of  the 
same  fallacy.  Nobody  closely  acquainted  with  our  existing 
school  system  can  be  so  optimistic  as  to  conclude  that  it  leaves 
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nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  efficiency.  The  problem 
of  efficient  organization  is  very  far  still  from  universal  solu¬ 
tion.  We  confessedly  can  not  attract  more  than  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  talented  men  and  women  whom  we  need  in  the 
profession  of  teaching.  The  wages  of  the  teacher  are  still  on 
the  plane  of  those  of  unskilled  labor,  and  unskilled  labor  is 
largely  what  we  get.  How,  then,  can  we  reasonably  expect 
efficiency  in  any  further  multiplication  of  the  undertakings 
of  our  educational  efforts?  Are  we  likely  to  secure  efficiency  in 
a  body  of  industrial  teachers  when  we  have  neither  the  finan¬ 
cial  nor  the  legal  basis  for  efficiency  in  our  existing  teaching 
force?  Are  we  likely  to  secure  a  more  intelligent  grasp  of  the 
situation  in  a  public  mind  already  sadly  muddled  on  edu¬ 
cational  matters?  The  true  solution  of  the  problem  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  adaptation  of  our  schools  to  the  needs  of  an  industrial 
society  must  lie  along  the  lines  of  revision,  rather  than  along 
those  of  extension.  One  school  system  in  which  the  school 
board  exists  for  business  rather  than  for  meddling  and  gal¬ 
lery  play;  in  which  the  superintendent  is  told  to  get  certain 
desired  results  or  get  out,  and  then  is  left  undisturbed  to  get 
those  results;  in  which  teachers  are  selected  by  competent  au¬ 
thority  for  their  ability  to  teach  and  dismist  when  such 
ability  does  not  appear;  one  such  system  is  of  better  promise 
for  actual  accomplishment  in  industrial  education  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  new  buildings  for  mechanic  arts,  or  agriculture,  or  com¬ 
merce. 

That  an  industrial  age  and  society  needs  an  education  in¬ 
dustrially  conceived  ought  to  be  axiomatic,  if  we  are  honestly 
to  accept  our  current  educational  creeds  and  definitions.  That 
it  needs  such  an  education  in  order  to  understand  itself,  and 
in  order  rightly  to  organize  itself  socially,  has  been  proclaimed 
by  competent  students  of  education  these  many  years.  That  a 
nation  so  organized  must  have  an  industrial  education  to  enable 
it  to  compete  with  other  nations  similarly  organized  is  now 
coming  to  be  recognized  by  business  men.  That  is  the  whence 
and  the  why  of  this  present  movement.  But  it  does  not  fol¬ 
low  that  a  trades  school  nor  yet  a  school  designed  to  take  the 
place  of  the  apprentice  system  will  yield  an  industrial  educa- 
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tion.  The  apprentice  system  had  many  excellent  educational 
features,  and  much  also  which  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  edu¬ 
cational  except  in  a  narrow  and  inexact  sense.  The  educa¬ 
tional  values  of  the  apprentice  system  our  industrial  education 
will  select  and  carry  to  an  enormously  higher  realization  than 
the  former  possibly  could,  but  the  pupil  and  not  the  apprentice 
will  still  be  its  subject. 

Any  true  education  must  always  have  the  man  chiefly  in 
mind  and  not  the  thing  he  is  to  do.  It  is  one  thing  to  train 
a  boy  to  make  a  perfect  joint  and  quite  another  to  teach  him 
how  to  use  hands  and  head  together  to  mold  his  materials  in 
conformity  to  a  conscious  purpose,  and  that  purpose  not  an 
exercise  in  carpentry  or  metal  work,  but  an  implement  having 
its  own  use.  The  former  may  or  may  not  answer  well  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  stratified  society  of  Germany  in  which  the  son 
commonly  follows  the  father’s  trade  or  at  least  remains  in 
the  same  class  with  his  father,  but  it  can  not  be  copied  advan¬ 
tageously  in  America,  where  the  very  life  of  our  institutions 
is  a  permeable  society  which  calls  for  trained  and  adaptable 
minds  rather  than  mere  manual  skill. 

Curiously  enough,  industrial  education  is  not  the  newest 
of  the  new  features  of  the  “  new  education.”  Some  of  our 
predecessors  had  some  pretty  clear  ideas  upon  the  subject.  We 
are  not  entirely  without  a  fund  of  experience  for  analysis, 
evaluation,  and  instruction. 

For  instance,  the  case  of  the  land-grant  colleges.  In  many 
of  these  institutions  the  agricultural  side  of  their  work  has  had 
a  hard  time  to  get  recognized  by  farmers’  boys  even.  The 
engineering  courses  have  ordinarily  attracted  a  sufficiency  of 
students,  but,  what  is  most  significant,  the  alumni  of  not  a  few 
of  these  colleges  have  demanded  courses  in  liberal  arts.  In 
some  cases  they  have  carried  their  points  and  the  colleges  have 
become  practically  state  universities.  Only  when  the  agricul¬ 
tural  department  of  the  school  insists  upon  and  secures  from 
the  authorities  a  frank  recognition  that  the  agricultural  courses 
may  be  used  as  educational  material, — culture  material,  if  you 
please;  when  it  sets  its  purpose  upon  the  man  who  may  become 
a  farmer  rather  than  upon  the  field  which  the  farmer  is  to 
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cultivate, — only  then  does  the  agricultural  department  begin  to 
appeal  to  the  strongest  of  the  boys,  many  of  whom  are  not 
farmers’  sons  at  all. 

The  reader  will  recall  numerous  instances  of  business  men, 
lawyers,  physicians,  and  even  literary  men,  who  are  graduates 
of  our  strongest  technological  schools.  That  they  might  have 
done  better  at  the  college  of  liberal  arts  is  a  fair  question,  but 
the  question  is  immaterial.  The  fact  is,  that  they  evidently 
sought  an  institution  which  they  believed  to  be  turning  out 
graduates  who  became  strong  men,  as  well  as  successful  engi¬ 
neers,  and  their  own  subsequent  careers  have  usually  justified 
their  course.  It  is  quite  possible  that  their  course  turned  out 
to  be  valid  formal  discipline  because  it  fitted  them  to  appreciate 
and  understand  a  very  important  part  of  the  real  activity  of 
the  world  in  which  they  were  to  live. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  “  business  courses  ”  in  the  secondary 
school,  at  first  purely  “  bread-and-butter  ”  affairs,  the  former 
word  for  “  vocational,”  attracted  mainly  the  lame  and  the 
lazy  while  the  much-decried  Latin  outstript  everything  all 
thru  the  decade  of  the  nineties.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
high  schools  which  set  themselves  seriously  to  work  to  utilize 
commerce  for  educational  purposes,  to  teach  bookkeeping  as 
if  it  were  capable  of  developing  some  very  useful  qualities,  to 
contemplate  a  graduate  who  should  possess  some  insight  into 
the  working  of  the  commercial  order  rather  than  a  stenog¬ 
rapher  and  that  alone, — these  high  schools  have  had  little 
difficulty  in  enrolling  a  just  proportion  of  their  strong  stu¬ 
dents  for  the  study  of  commerce,  and  these  students  have 
begun  to  stay  thru. 

All  these  things  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  people  have 
an  inherent  weakness  for  education  as  such;  that  they  know 
what  they  mean  by  education  after  all  really  quite  as  accu¬ 
rately  as  we  do,  whose  peculiar  business  it  is  to  define  the  term; 
that  they  want  more  of  it  year  by  year,  and  that  you  can  not 
fool  them  for  any  great  length  of  time  with  pseudo-practical 
courses. 

The  experience  of  the  past  would  seem  to  justify  the  pre¬ 
diction  of  a  career  for  our  system  of  elementary  technical 
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or  trade  schools  something  like  this.  They  will  tend  to  attract 
the  chronically  discontented  and  unindustrious;  the  better 
types  will  tend  to  avoid  them  as  socially  inferior;  while  chil¬ 
dren  will  continue  to  leave  school  who  are  obliged  to  begin  to 
help  support  the  family. 

The  vital  need  for  education  in  our  industrial  age  is  rather 
that  we  should  make  good  in  the  existing  schools  our  revised 
definition  of  culture, — a  revision  good  at  least  since  Emerson’s 
time, — than  that  we  should  proceed  to  build  up  a  parallel  sys¬ 
tem,  leaving  the  present  schools  as  they  are.  Such  an  educa¬ 
tion  recognizes  the  essentially  intellectual,  not  merely  voca¬ 
tional,  value  of  the  training  of  the  hands  with  which  Provi¬ 
dence  ordained  that  man  should  chiefly  express  himself.  It 
contemplates  a  formal  discipline  having  an  outlook  to  the 
work  of  the  world  in  the  place  of  a  formal  discipline  having 
an  outlook  either  to  the  leisure  of  life,  or  to  those  activities 
which  are  chiefly  bookish.  It  foresees  that  only  men  educated 
to  industrial  activity  and  comprehension  can  think  in  terms 
of  industry  and  solve  the  problems  of  a  democratic  society 
industrially  organized. 

Such  an  education  must  begin  in  the  elementary  school  and 
early  in  the  elementary  school  at  that.  It  has  for  some  time 
been  working  itself  out  hopefully  in  the  better  class  of  ele¬ 
mentary  schools.  Wherever  geography  has  come  to  be  taught 
as  a  study  of  the  earth  and  of  the  lives  of  different  peoples 
upon  the  earth, — what  they  make  and  how  they  earn  their 
bread;  wdierever  history  is  taught  as  a  study  of  the  ways  in 
which  men  have  done  such  things  in  the  past;  wherever  hand 
and  head  are  trained  together — there  is  industrial  education. 
The  great  number  of  our  elementary  schools  which  are  work¬ 
ing  along  such  lines  are  doing  a  work  in  real  education  which 
might  worthily  be  imitated  by  higher  institutions.  What  they 
most  need  is  better  understanding  of  and  better  integration  of 
their  programs,  better  teachers,  more  efficient  administration. 

The  elementary  school  has  very  generally  come  to  be  con¬ 
ceived  as  that  period  of  schooling  in  which  there  can  be  little 
if  any  differentiation  of  subject-matter  as  between  individuals. 
All  must  learn  to  read,  all  must  learn  to  cipher,  all  must  learn 
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to  use  their  hands.  Neither  nature  nor  learning  admits  here 
any  distinction  between  the  child  of  the  slum  and  the  child  of 
the  boulevard.  The  children  of  the  rich  who  lack  the  manual 
training  of  this  period  remain  “  the  neglected  children  of  the 
rich.” 

At  exactly  what  point  in  the  program  the  elementary  school 
passes  over  into  the  secondary  school  is  still  a  moot  question. 
Perhaps  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade,  probably  at  different 
points  varying  somewhat  with  local  conditions,  at  any  rate 
not  far  from  the  dawn  of  adolescence.  It  seems  naturally  to 
begin  when  the  unfolding  powers  of  the  children  begin  to 
show  marked  differentiation  as  between  individuals  and  as 
between  the  sexes.  It  contemplates  both  the  impossibility  of 
teaching  to  all  the  whole  range  of  modern  learning  and  the 
undesirability  of  attempting  to  develop  individuals  of  differ¬ 
ent  powers  and  different  destinies  by  one  and  the  same  disci¬ 
pline.  It  recognizes  that  the  powers  of  any  individual  become 
somewhat  metamorphosed  so  that  prevailingly  the  higher 
functions  of  the  mind  become  more  active  than  in  the  preceding 
period.  Accordingly  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  given  adolescent 
can  not  with  advantage  be  submitted  to  prolonged  manual 
training,  or  rather  that  the  manual  training  of  the  elementary 
school  passes  over  to  an  higher  level,  in  which  the  aim  comes  to 
be  the  training  of  the  mind  in  the  concrete  application  of  prin¬ 
ciples  in  the  place  of  the  aim  of  rendering  the  elementary 
neuro-muscular  connections  efficient; — and  we  have  the  me¬ 
chanic  arts,  or  the  domestic  arts,  or  the  agricultural,  or  the 
textile  arts  secondary  curriculum. 

Whatever  our  secondary  school  is  to  be,  past  experience  and 
current  experience  alike  would  seem  to  admonish  us  that  it 
must  be  truly  educational  in  the  sense  that  it  must  hold  the 
pupil  as  the  center  of  effort  rather  than  the  thing  taught;  that 
it  must  not  be  primarily  preparatory  to  any  higher  institution 
of  specific  purpose,  and  probably  not  to  any  specific  calling. 
The  lament  of  the  industrial  world  is  not  that  men  can  not  be 
found  capable  of  being  trained  to  do  given  pieces  of  work, — 
the  whole  factory  system  is  testimony  upon  that  point, — but 
that  adaptability  is  lacking.  There  is  hardly  an  industry 
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which  requires  mere  skill  in  which  men  of  wondrous  skill  are 
not  developed.  But  the  individual  must  always  pay  an  heavy 
price  for  his  skill,  namely  increasing  inability  to  do  any  other 
kind  of  work.  The  call  is  for  a  larger  industrial  intelligence, 
not  primarily  for  a  fixt  skill  to  start  with.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  said  to  be  no  dearth  of  men  who  offer  highly  trained 
scientific  knowledge,  coming  straight  from  the  higher  technical 
schools  and  willing  at  once  to  accept  a  liberal  salary.  It  is  the 
higher  class  of  wage-earners,  of  workers  at  the  first  remove 
from  the  ranks,  men  and  women  of  trained  and  developed  in¬ 
telligence  in  greatly  increased  ratio  to  the  total  population 
whom  an  industrial  society  must  have  if  it  is  to  maintain  itself 
in  economic  competition,  must  have  if  it  is  to  understand  itself 
and  solve  its  varied  social  problems.  And  this  man  and 
woman,  the  secondary  school  must  chiefly  produce. 

An  important  function  of  the  secondary  school  is  of  neces¬ 
sity  its  selective  function.  Take  any  number  of  children  of 
the  diversified  powers,  tastes,  interests  of  adolescence  and  put 
them  to  any  given  high  school  or  academy.  At  the  end  of  a 
period  of  four  years,  you  will  find  that  the  school  has  not  only 
sorted  them  into  various  groups,  but  that  it  has  selected  for 
intellectual  survival  and  activity  the  strong  and  adaptable  and 
pointed  them  to  the  careers  to  which  its  particular  scope  of  for¬ 
mal  discipline  leads, — usually  in  the  past  to  some  form  of  pro¬ 
fessional  life  or  leisurely  culture.  The  relatively  weak  will 
have  kept  along  and  gradually  have  sifted  into  the  catch-alls 
maintained  as  “  English  ”  or  “  business  ”  courses,  coming  out 
little  if  any  better  off  than  as  if  they  had  never  begun.  The 
strong  but  unadaptable  wdll  have  long  since  left  school,  pres¬ 
ently  to  appear  in  the  ranks  of  the  “  self-made  ”  and  vote 
against  all  school  taxes  except  for  the  “  fundamentals.”  Of 
course,  the  larger  the  number  of  effective  well-differentiated 
curriculums  the  school  can  offer,  or  the  better  calculated  its  sin¬ 
gle  curriculum  to  meet  the  fundamental  needs  of  the  majority, 
the  better  its  social  service  will  be.  The  larger  number,  that 
is,  will  it  deliver  to  the  effective  educated  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Now%  the  secondary  schools,  under  the  dominating  influence 
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of  preparation  for  the  liberal  arts  type  of  college,  have  selected 
the  intellectual  strength  of  the  nation  to  an  amazing  extent 
for  the  commercial  and  professional  world,  for  the  life  of  the 
city  as  distinguished  from  the  life  of  the  country,  for  the  life 
of  books  rather  than  for  the  life  which  deals  with  material 
things  at  first  hand.  The  result  inevitably  is  ( i )  a  relatively 
low  economic  efficiency,  and  (2)  childish,  undisciplined 
methods  of  dealing  with  social  problems  in  a  society  founded 
not  upon  books  but  upon  the  toil  of  men  and  women. 

To  illustrate :  The  writer  has  had  occasion  to  observe  the 
latter  history  of  the  country  academy.  At  one  time  one  of 
these  institutions  throve  in  nearly  every  group  of  three  or  four 
towns  thruout  the  eastern  states.  They  went  into  decay  as 
the  high  schools  sprang  up,  and  historians  have  commonly 
been  content  to  write  as  their  obituary,  “  Killed  by  the  high 
schools.”  True  in  part  and  only  in  part.  Enough  of  these  insti¬ 
tutions  are  still  living  for  the  study  of  the  process  of  decay 
at  first  hand.  If  possible,  attend  the  next  commencement  exer¬ 
cises  of  one  of  these  schools.  It  is  quite  likely  that  you  will 
come  upon  a  lively  and  enthusiastic  alumni  meeting,  enthu¬ 
siastic  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  daily  aspect  of  the  school. 
I  think  you  will  find  nearly  all  the  alumni  to  be  people  from 
the  prosperous  walks  of  urban  life.  Very  likely  they  will  be 
possesst  of  the  praiseworthy  purpose  of  bolstering  up  the 
impossible  life  of  alma  mater.  Look  about  among  the  under¬ 
graduates  and  note  how  languid  their  interest  seems  as  com¬ 
pared  WMth  the  enthusiasm  of  their  elders.  What  has  been 
happening? 

For  a  century,  i)erhaps,  the  venerable  institution  has  been 
preparing  first  boys  and  then  some  girls  for  college.  The 
walls  are  adorned  with  dusty  casts  of  the  heroic  figures  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  with  the  portraits  of  the  heroes  of  the 
literature  of  all  the  ages.  The  cabinet  of  minerals  standing 
against  the  wall  is  topped  with  a  “  scientific-looking  ”  collec¬ 
tion  composed  of  an  enormous  glass  retort,  an  ancient  glass- 
plate  machine,  the  slanting  tube  of  a  telescope.  The  school 
itself  very  likely  bears  the  name  of  some  captain  of  industry 
whose  memory  and  good  points  it  will  be  its  peculiar  function 
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to  keep  fresh  in  the  minds  of  succeeding  classes.  The 
academy  has  a  proud  reputation  for  scholarship,  particularly 
in  the  classics  and  mathematics,  in  all  the  colleges.  Yes,  it 
has  been  these  many  years  selecting  the  l)est  stock  from  that 
whole  countryside  and  turning  it  cityward.  Its  unspoken  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  farmers’  boys  has  been,  “  Aspire  to  something  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  farm.”  “  Earn  your  living  with  your  brain,  not 
your  hands.”  Net  result,  a  region  so  depopulated  of  its  once 
strong  and  lusty  stock  that  the  academy  begins  to  find  itself 
in  straits  for  pupils  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to  keep 
open.  And  the  walks  of  high  finance  are  occupied  by  men 
“  who  earn  their  living  with  their  brains.:”  This  academy  is 
typical  of  secondary  education  in  the  country  town.  The 
country  high  school  has  played  and  still  plays  the  same  part. 
The  essential  difference  is  that  the  endowed  institution  is 
likely  to  close  its  doors  when  it  no  longer  is  able  to  enroll 
pupils  in  properly  secondary  work,  while  the  high  school, 
being  a  tax-supported  institution,  tends  to  keep  on,  lowering 
its  grade  to  keep  pace  with  the  diminishing  powers  and  num¬ 
bers  of  its  pupils.  The  last  estate  of  this  type  of  high  school 
is  simply  a  district  school,  unless  the  strong  arm  of  the  state 
intervenes,  compels  it  to  be  either  one  thing  or  the  other,  and 
then  gives  it  its  proper  label. 

The  wise  application  of  industrial  education  to  the  rural  sec¬ 
ondary  school  would  seem  then  to  be  one  or  more  curriculums 
in  each  such  school  based  upon  agriculture  and  perhaps  domes¬ 
tic  science,  utilizing  the  arts  of  the  farm  and  the  household  to 
educate  men  and  women  as  educational  theory  holds  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  everybody  to  be  educated;  that  is  to  say,  basing  the 
educative  process  in  youthful  interest  and  environment,  fol¬ 
lowing  out  the  line  of  predominant  individual  powers  into  the 
life  which  the  majority  are  most  likely  to  live  and  the  work 
they  can  most  likely  do  with  the  best  satisfaction  to  themselves 
and  to  mankind.  The  result  must  be  the  reversal  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  tendency  in  selection,  turning  young  people  back  to  the 
working  life  of  the  country  to  add  their  educated  power  to 
that  life  in  all  its  manifestations,  and  incidentally  to  reproduce 
their  kind  for  the  recruitment  and  strengthening  of  alma 
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mater.  It  means  the  gradual  restoration  to  farming  of  its 
normal  prestige.  It  means  that  the  land-grant  colleges  can 
secure  outposts  close  to  the  farm  and  its  people  and  thus  open 
up  the  possibilities  of  the  development  of  an  higher  technical 
agriculture  than  any  vve  now  have.  The  agricultural  second¬ 
ary  schools  which  will  best  serve  the  purpose  will  be  the  large 
number  of  small  two-,  three-  and  four-teacher  schools.  So 
and  only  so  can  the  force  of  rural  industrial  education  be 
brought  close  enough  to  the  mass  of  rural  population  to  have 
any  adequate  effect  upon  the  type  of  the  next  generation. 

In  a  precisely  similar  manner  the  urban  high  school  of  re¬ 
latively  undifferentiated  program  has  been  and  still  is  per¬ 
forming  a  work  of  selection  adverse  to  the  strong  recruitment 
of  that  part  of  the  community  engaged  in  the  work  of  mold¬ 
ing  materials  to  the  world's  uses.  A  due  recognition  of  the 
need  of  industrial  education  in  such  schools  should  and  prob¬ 
ably  would  work  precisely  the  same  reversal  of  selection  as  in 
the  rural  academy.  An  education  intended  originally  to  serve 
the  leisure  and  retirement  of  life, — “  These  pursuits  mature 
youth,  they  give  pleasure  to  age,  they  adorn  prosperity,  they 
are  a  refuge  and  a  solace  in  adversity;  a  delight  at  home,  they 
are  not  in  the  way  abroad,  they  while  away  the  night  for  us, 
they  go  on  our  travels  with  us,  they  go  into  the  country  with 
us,” — it  is  not  strange  that  our  city  high  schools  have  con¬ 
tributed  heavily  toward  lowering  the  social  consideration  of 
the  man  who  works  with  his  hands.  As  I  am  writing  this 
paragraph,  my  attention  is  called  to  the  statement  that  a  great 
city  post-office  needing  a  large  extra  force  of  clerks  for  the  holi¬ 
day  rush  is  besieged  with  a  mob  of  applicants  at  a  time  when 
it  is  difficult  to  secure  workmen  in  the  trades  at  liberal  wages. 

In  a  similar  manner  again,  our  non-industrial  secondary 
scheme  tends  to  select  the  strongest  material  among  the  girls 
away  from  the  career  of  housewifery  and  motherhood.  A 
similar  method  of  reversing  the  selective  tendency  is  proposed 
by  domestic  arts  secondary  curriculums. 


At  the  risk  of  vain  repetition,  I  re-emphasize  in  closing  the 
essentially  social  purpose  of  our  whole  public  educational  ef- 
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fort.  We  do  not  provide  schools  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
the  individual,  but  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth.  Wdien- 
ever  the  constitutionality  of  laws  providing  for  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  public  money  for  educational  purposes  has  been  tested, 
the  courts  of  last  resort  have  handed  down  one  unvarying  de¬ 
cision,  ‘‘  This  is  for  the  safety  of  the  state.  So  and  so  only 
may  it  be  justified.”  So  far  as  industrial  education  seeks  to  be 
a  more  efficient  means  of  social  betterment,  so  far  will  it  be 
welcome.  So  fas  as  it  contemplates  merely  providing  individ¬ 
uals  with  the  means  of  earning  livelihood  and  industries  with 
competent  workmen,  so  far  as  it  involves  a  tendency  to  stratify 
American  society,  it  must  be  held  to  be  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  our  institutions  and  as  such  will  not  succeed  in  establish¬ 
ing  itself. 

Henry  C.  Morrison 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Concord,  N.  H. 


Ill 


A  NEW  SCHEME  FOR  ENGINEERING  EDUCATION 

The  modern  engineering  school  is  the  direct  outcome  of  the 
scientific  development  in  the  nineteenth  centur)'.  When  the 
need  was  felt  for  men  trained  to  design  and  to  maintain  the 
industrial  plants  which  are  the  commercial  outcome  of  scien¬ 
tific  experiment,  it  was  natural  that  the  rudiments  of  the  train¬ 
ing  should  be  given  by  the  originators  of  the  need, — the  chem¬ 
ist,  mathematician,  and  physicist.  So  we  see  in  the  college  cat¬ 
alogs  of  the  last  century,  and,  unfortunately  even  now,  such 
titles  as  Professor  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering. 
This  plan  of  enlarging  the  function  of  the  scientist  was  ad¬ 
mittedly  only  a  makeshift  and  tended  to  lower  the  standard 
of  both  pure  and  applied  science.  As  the  demand  for  pro¬ 
fessional  work  of  this  kind  increased  rapidly,  a  split  was 
made;  where  it  was  possible,  separate  chairs  were  established 
for  each  of  the  main  engineering  subjects;  and  a  new  faculty 
was  organized.  But  the  instruction  in  other  subjects  in  these 
new  schools  has  almost  always  been  left  to  the  regular  aca¬ 
demic  teachers,  who  have  either  not  at  all,  or  at  least  only  par¬ 
tially,  modified  their  methods  of  teaching  to  suit  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  engineer.  For  example,  the  teaching  of  mathe¬ 
matics  is  still  too  frequently  left  to  the  pure  mathematician, 
who  often  teaches  the  subject  as  an  exercise  in  symbolism, 
and  not  as  the  language  in  which  the  future  scientist  or  engi¬ 
neer  is  to  do  his  thinking.  Even  where  there  is  the  will  to  use 
the  more  rational  and  useful  method,  the  accomplishment  is 
frustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  engineer  is  taught  in  the  same 
classes  with  the  academic  student  who  looks  upon  mathematics 
as  an  aid  to  accurate  thinking  and  who  does  not  intend  to  em¬ 
ploy  it  as  a  direct  tool  in  his  work. 

Such  are  some  of  the  weaknesses  at  present  in  the  methods 
of  instruction  in  engineering.  The  universities  have  very  gen- 
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erally  recognized  the  need  of  proper  equipment  and  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  when  money  was  to  be  had,  have  bought  apparatus 
and  machinery,  or  when  money  was  wanting  have  begged  old 
or  discarded  appliances  from  industrial  plants.  But,  even  so, 
the  majority  of  colleges  have  not  been  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
progress  made  in  the  designs  of  machines  and  their  scrap- 
piles  are  pitifully  small. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  drawbacks  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  curriculum  is  unfortunate.  The  old  four  year  aca¬ 
demic  course  has  been  borrowed  and  split  into  halves,  so  that 
the  first  two  years  might  be  devoted  to  a  somewhat  general 
training,  and  the  last  two  years  to  professional  study.  For 
the  first  two  years  a  course  of  study  based  upon  mathematics, 
physics,  and  chemistry  is  eked  out  with  a  meager  assortment 
of  modern  languages,  drawing,  and  shop  work;  in  the  last  two 
years  are  crammed  all  the  studies  possible  which  bear  on  the 
special  work  of  the  student.  Two  years  are  quite  inadequate 
for  the  technical  training  required,  and  so  pressure  is  con¬ 
stantly  made  to  crowd  out  some  of  the  little  time  given  to  the 
educational  and  cultural  courses  of  the  lower  classes.  An  ex¬ 
tension  of  time  has  not  been  possible,  for  two  reasons;  first, 
because  students  are  adverse  to  the  further  putting  off  of  their 
entrance  into  business;  second,  because,  after  graduation,  on 
account  of  his  lack  of  skill  in  the  practical  side  of  his  work, 
the  would-be  engineer  finds  that  he  must  usually  spend  a  year 
or  two  in  the  apprentice-schools  which  have  been  established 
in  the  larger  industrial  plants  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 
technique  of  the  trade. 

The  fact  is,  the  college  graduate  in  engineering  is  between 
two  fires — the  man  of  culture  blames  him  because  he  is  un¬ 
trained  in  literature,  and  the  business  man  sneers  at  him  be¬ 
cause  he  is  unable  to  do  things  and  reluctant  to  learn  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  practical  life.  In  the  classroom  he  has  been  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage,  because  he  has  not  had  time  to  read  widely  nor  to 
learn  to  write  accurately;  in  the  laboratories  he  has  wasted 
time  making  tests  on  mediocre  machinery,  and  in  the  shops 
he  has  past  a  weary  round  making  trifles  which  are  of  no 
use  nor  beauty.  If  engineering  education  is  to  be  improved, 
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these  faults  must  be  done  away  with.  For  the  engineer  must 
be  more  or  less  a  man  of  culture  and  he  must  have  also  the 
practical  knowledge  obtained  in  a  shop  where  methods  are  not 
academic.  This,  apparently,  can  be  done  only  by  radically 
changing  the  methods  and  by  enlarging  the  period  of  his 
Lehrjahre.  But  on  the  other  hand,  his  entrance  into  his  pro¬ 
fession  must  not  be  unduly  deferred.  As  it  is  now,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  students  spend  four  years  at  college  and  frequently 
an  extra  year  or  two  of  apprenticeship, — five  or  six  years  in 
all.  Unfortunately,  too,  this  apprenticeship  comes  at  the 
wrong  time,  when  the  man  is  mature  and  has  in  his  own  opin¬ 
ion  prepared  himself  to  take  up  immediately  a  responsible 
position  in  his  future  work.  So  he  naturally  objects  to  dis¬ 
agreeable  mechanical  work,  meagerly  paid  for,  in  company 
with  uneducated  shop-trained  boys,  several  years  his  junior. 

Of  the  plans  made  to  correct  these  difficulties  a  promising 
one  is  the  cooperative  engineering  course,  as  carried  on  at 
the  University  of  Cincinnati.  The  university  and  a  number  of 
proprietors  of  industrial  plants  in  Cincinnati  have  entered  into 
an  alliance  to  educate  a  certain  number  of  young  men  to  be 
engineers.  Each  manufacturer  agrees  to  send  to  the  univer¬ 
sity,  according  to  the  force  employed  in  his  shop,  a  number  of 
young  men,  and  at  the  same  time  teach  them  thoroly,  in 
his  own  shops,  the  technique  of  the  work.  The  students  pay 
the  university  the  usual  fees  and  the  manufacturer  pays  them 
wages,  beginning  at  ten  cents  an  hour  and  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  one  cent  an  hour  every  six  months.  The  manufact¬ 
urer’s  cost  is  thus  about  $2,000  in  wages  for  each  of  his  grad¬ 
uates;  his  profit  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  articles  made 
and  from  having  in  his  employ  a  band  of  men  well  trained 
mentally  and  manually.  The  course  is  planned  so  that  students 
from  each  shop  work  in  pairs  and  spend  alternate  weeks  at 
the  university  and  at  the  shop.  Each  class  is  therefore  di¬ 
vided  into  two  sections,  which  alternate  in  their  work  in  the 
classroom.  The  length  of  the  course  is  six  years.  These  stu¬ 
dents  are  given  one  week’s  vacation  at  Christmas  and  two  or 
three  weeks  during  the  summer.  The  practical  work  at  the 
shops  is  as  carefully  planned  as  the  theoretical  work  at  the 
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university,  and  in  all  cases  the  students  follow,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  manufacturing  process,  from  the  raw  material 
to  the  finished  product.  For  instance,  at  the  Bullock  Electric 
Company  the  students  spend  the  first  year  and  a  half  in  the 
machine  shop,  the  next  two  years  in  the  graduate  apprentice 
course,  covering  the  commutator,  controller,  winding,  erecting, 
and  testing  departments,  and  the  subsequent  time  in  the  draft¬ 
ing  room  and  sales  office.  A  contract  is  signed  in  triplicate  by 
the  student,  the  university,  and  the  firm.  This  contract  has  a 
blank  space  to  l>e  filled  out  with  the  shop-work  the  student  is 
to  receive  during  his  six-year  course.  The  dean  of  the  engi¬ 
neering  college  and  the  professor  of  electrical,  chemical,  or 
mechanical  engineering,  as  the  case  may  be,  confer  with  the 
manufacturers  in  planning  this  course  of  shop-work,  so  that 
the  young  men  obtain  a  logically  and  carefully  planned  shop 
and  business  training.  It  is  obvious  that  this  arrangement 
with  the  manufacturers  requires  the  college  courses  to  be  al¬ 
tered,  but  it  is  surprizing  how  easily  the  scheme  has  been  made 
to  work  in  this  university. 

The  cooperative  plan  in  detail  is  as  follows ;  In  the  first 
place,  the  applicant  must  satisfy  the  same  college  entrance  re¬ 
quirements  as  regular  students  and  he  must  in  addition  fulfil 
certain  others.  He  must  go  into  the  shops  in  the  June  or  July 
preceding  his  entrance  to  college  and  work  thruout  the 
summer.  If  he  does  not  show  aptitude  and  physique  for  the 
work,  he  is  dropped  immediately.  These  two  requirements 
have  succeeded  in  weeding  out  the  poorer  students  before  en¬ 
trance  instead  of  after  entrance,  as  is  usually  the  case.  It  has 
been  specially  efficacious  in  warding  off  the  constitutionally 
lazy  and  inert,  for  few  of  these  are  willing  to  undergo  the  se- 
verse  discipline  of  hard  work  in  a  shop  for  a  long,  hot  sum¬ 
mer,  even  with  the  hoj^e  of  entering  college  in  the  fall.  For 
example,  the  first  year  the  course  was  in  operation,  there  were 
sixty  applicants  and  only  thirty  satisfied  the  educational  and 
practical  tests;  last  year  out  of  four  hundred  applicants, 
seventy-five  were  admitted,  and  next  year  from  eight  hundred 
probable  applicants  about  one  hundred  will  be  permitted  to 
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register.  Indeed  the  difficulty  is  not  in  getting  good  appli¬ 
cants,  but  in  finding  room  for  all  who  are  eligible. 

The  first  three  years  are  spent  in  obtaining  a  general  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  last  three  in  the  special  work  of  electrical,  me¬ 
chanical,  or  chemical  engineering.  The  instruction  in  physics, 
for  example,  is  given  in  the  following  manner.  The  regular 
engineers  are  given  three  lectures  and  two  afternoons  of 
laboratory  work  a  week  for  a  year;  the  cooperative  students 
six  lectures  a  week  on  alternate  weeks  and  four  afternoons  of 
laboratory  work.  Under  this  arrangement  the  instructor  has 
only  the  additional  work  of  repeating  every  other  week’s  lec¬ 
tures.  In  recitation  courses  there  is  not  even  this  additional 
work,  as  large  classes  in  all  courses  are  commonly  divided  into 
two  or  more  sections.  The  same  plan  is  adopted  in  all  the 
other  courses.  In  this  college  the  course  of  study  outlined  for 
the  cooperative  students  is  broader  than  the  regular  course  in 
the  first  half  of  the  work,  and  in  the  last  half  when  the  profes¬ 
sional  work  is  given  it  is  more  thoro.  Certainly  there  is  no  com¬ 
parison  in  the  efficiency  of  the  technical  and  manual  training. 

If  the  plan  be  adopted  by  other  engineering  schools  situated 
near  industrial  centers,  the  efficiency  and  grade  of  instruction 
will  be  determined  by  the  character  of  the  schools,  for  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  scheme  per  se  may  not  permit 
the  highest  type  of  engineering  training.  In  Cincinnati  the 
regular  and  cooperative  courses  are  both  in  operation  without 
friction.  The  aim  of  the  latter  is  to  supply  the  urgent  demand 
for  the  engineer  who  will  engage  in  commercial  production 
and  that  of  the  former  the  training  of  the  pure  engineer.  The 
need  of  skilled  and  trained  superintendents,  managers,  and 
proprietors  of  industrial  plants  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  the 
country  and  the  fact  that  the  larger  establishments  require  our 
engineering  graduates  to  spend  a  year  or  two  in  apprentice 
schools  is  good  proof  that  our  engineering  colleges  are  not 
fitting  their  men  for  this  kind  of  work.  Germany,  on  the 
other  hand,  owes  much  of  her  commercial  progress  to  her 
thoro  methods  of  technical  education  and  to  the  attention 
paid  to  scientific  production. 

Judging  from  the  experience  in  Cincinnati,  this  cooperative 
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course  is  capable  of  a  very  successful  development  and  appar¬ 
ently  it  is  elastic  enough  to  permit  of  considerable  variation  to 
suit  local  requirements.  Probably  the  greatest  aid  it  will  give 
our  manufacturers  is  in  supplying  them  with  men  who  have 
a  technical  training  based  on  a  good  liberal  education,  men 
who  after  graduation  will  be  able  to  enter  at  once  into  a  re¬ 
sponsible  position,  as  they  will  know  the  technique  of  the  shops 
they  are  to  manage  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct.  In  fact,  we  have  great  difficulty  in  preventing  the  manu¬ 
facturers  from  withdrawing  their  student-apprentices  from 
the  college  before  graduation  in  order  to  give  them  responsi¬ 
ble  superintendencies — so  great  is  this  »ieed  for  capable  and 
trained  men. 

Again,  the  cooperative  plan  puts  the  manufacturer  in  the 
position  of  being  a  co-partner  in  education  and  changes  him 
from  an  irresponsible  critic  to  an  active  participator  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  of  the  school.  Nothing  will  tend  to  strengthen 
engineering  education  more  than  an  intelligent  and  earnest 
backing  by  the  industrial  world.  And  this  interest  will  become 
just  so  much  the  more  intelligent  and  earnest,  the  more  the  im¬ 
portant  positions  in  the  manufactures  are  filled  by  men  trained 
in  scientific  thought. 

Beside  these  immediate  effects,  this  scheme  of  training  may 
have  a  decided  influence  on  the  general  policy  of  engineering 
education.  It  is  certain  that  the  tendency  of  the  best  engineer¬ 
ing  schools  is  to  make  the  training  of  the  pure  or  consulting 
engineer  a  post-graduate  course,  taken  up  after  the  candidate 
has  had  a  thoro  liberal  education.  This  is  but  following  in 
the  steps  of  the  best  medical  and  law  schools,  which  now  de¬ 
mand  a  college  degree  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  study  of  medi¬ 
cine  and  law.  Harvard  is  on  the  point  of  putting  the  same 
plan  in  operation  in  the  great  engineering  school  which  the 
McKay  bequest  has  made  possible.  These  post-graduate 
schools  to  supply  the  need  of  the  specially  trained  engineer 
will  not  be  numerous,  at  least  for  the  present,  and  they  should 
be  located  in  the  universities  whose  endowments  will  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  thoroly  equipped  lab¬ 
oratories  and  shops, — plants  where  not  only  the  best  exam- 
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pies  of  the  most  modern  machines  are  at  hand  for  tests,  but 
where  investigations  may  be  made  looking  to  their  further 
improvement. 

If  these  few  great  schools  can,  however,  supply  the  demand 
for  the  pure  engineer,  they  can  not  begin  to  meet  the  need  for 
the  host  of  skilled  men  necessary  to  the  proper  management 
of  our  industrial  plants.  Such  men  must  be  trained  in  the  en¬ 
gineering  schools  thruout  the  country,  and  if  these  schools 
adopt  the  cooperative  scheme  instead  of  the  regular  four  year 
course,  they  will  be  able  to  raise  the  standard  of  technical  edu¬ 
cation  and  to  improve  their  own  efficiency.  The  former  will 
be  obtained  by  the  more  rigorous  selection  of  candidates  and 
the  latter  by  the  lessened  cost  of  instruction.  No  item  in  the 
cost  of  maintenance  of  such  schools  is  so  great  as  that  of 
equipping  and  keeping  up  the  academic  shops  and  machine 
laboratories.  In  the  cooperative  course  work  with  machines 
would  be  done  outside  the  colleges,  and  the  money  previously 
used  for  equipment  would  be  freed  to  obtain  better  apparatus 
and  instructors.  And  lastly,  that  most  inefficient  part  of  the 
school,  the  shop,  would  be  abolished.  The  matter  of  prime 
importance  in  the  shop  is  to  make  nothing  which  is  useless 
and  to  complete  work  in  the  least  time  consistent  with  the  best 
results.  Now,  it  is  very  generally  true  that  instructors  in  the 
school  shops  are  not  able  men,  and  students  make  silly,  useless 
trifles,  paying  no  regard  to  the  time  and  effort  used  in  their 
construction. 

In  our  opinion  the  greatest  danger  in  the  introduction  of 
this  scheme  of  education  is:  that  institutions  adopting  it  may 
allow  it  to  degenerate  into  a  sort  of  technical  trade  school 
course,  and  perhaps  this  will  happen  in  the  case  of  some  small 
and  struggling  colleges.  But  such  colleges  have  no  business  to 
attempt  so  expensive  a  training  as  that  of  the  engineer,  and  the 
poor  preparation  of  their  students  would  result  from  no  essen¬ 
tial  weakness  in  the  theory  of  this  cooperative  scheme.  As 
engineering  standards,  in  theory  and  practise,  are  advancing  all 
over  the  country,  the  probable  effect,  and  the  one  to  be  hoped 
for,  is  that  cooperative  education  will  be  a  great  factor  in  the 
further  development  of  engineering  education. 

Louis  Trench ard  More 
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IV 


READING  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

A  long  experience  has  convinced  me  that  comparatively 
iew  teachers  teach  reading  strongly,  with  a  permanent  need  as 
an  end.  By  a  permanent  need  I  mean  a  life-need.  Among 
the  most  fundamental  of  these  needs  are  the  following:  (i) 
the  ability  independently  to  interpret  the  printed  page;  (2)  the 
formation  of  a  taste  for  good  reading  and  a  fixt  habit  of  sys¬ 
tematically  pursuing  a  course  in  good  reading;  (3)  the  ability 
to  read  so  that  the  listener  can  readily  get  the  thought  and 
sentiment. 

THE  ABILITY  INDEPENDENTLY  TO  INTERPRET  THE 
PRINTED  PAGE 

This  need  is  so  fundamental  and  permanent  as  to  call  for 
the  marshaling  of  all  available  i>edagogic  resources  for  its  real¬ 
ization.  Until  pupils  acquire  some  skill  in  selecting  the  ex¬ 
pressions  that  most  need  interpretation,  these  expressions 
should  be  written  upon  the  blackboard  by  way  of  assignment 
of  lesson,  together  with  well  selected  questions. 

So  much  for  the  assignment.  To  secure  the  best  prepara¬ 
tion,  the  pupils  should  have  their  dictionaries  on  their  desks, 
so  as  to  encourage  their  constant  and  habitual  use.  Likewise 
other  books  of  reference  should  be  placed  as  convenient  as 
possible  to  the  pupils.  In  the  habitual  use  of  dictionaries  and 
other  helps  is  found  my  reason  for  the  use  of  the  word  “  In¬ 
dependently  ”  in  the  heading  of  this  part  of  the  discussion. 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  pupil  interpret  the  selection  thru 
the  teacher’s  assistance.  He  must  form  the  habit  of  indejiend- 
ent  interpretation  that  it  may  serve  him  when  he  has  gone 
out  from  teacher  and  school  to  take  his  place  as  a  member  of 
society. 
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Having  disposed  of  the  assignment  and  the  preparation, 
vve  are  ready  for  the  recitation.  A  recitation  in  interpretation 
presents  the  supreme  opportunity  for  putting  the  pupil  to  his 
best  thinking.  A  very  general  practise  both  in  the  grades  and 
in  the  high  school  is  to  ask  the  pupils  in  succession  to  give  their 
understanding  of  a  difficult  and  lengthy  paragraph,  containing 
many  words  and  expressions  not  understood  by  them.  Such 
work  nearly  always  lacks  definiteness,  unity,  and  strength. 
In  such  cases  the  interpretation  of  a  pupil  bears  no  definite 
relation  to  that  of  the  pupil  immediately  preceding.  What 
seems  to  me  very  much  better  is  first  to  require  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  pivotal  words  or  expressions  in  the  order  of  their 
occurrence,  and  then  to  interpret,  if  thought  best,  the  para¬ 
graph  as  a  whole.  This  secures  unity,  definiteness,  and 
strength.  In  interpreting  complex  expressions,  it  is  best  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  base  word  first  and  the  modifying  word  or  words 
afterwards.  Thus  a  noun  should  be  interpreted  before  its 
modifying  adjective.  In  case  of  a  noun  modified  by  a  preposi¬ 
tional  phrase,  it  will  usually  be  found  best  to  interpret  the 
noun  in  the  prepositional  phrase  first.  It  will  also  usually  be 
found  best  to  interpret  a  noun  object  l>efore  the  transitive 
verb.  All  this  is  in  the  interest  of  unity  of  thought  and  atten¬ 
tion.  Just  as  the  interpretation  of  one  complex  expression  at 
a  time  instead  of  a  whole  paragraph  secures  a  high  degree  of 
unity  of  thought  and  attention,  so  the  interpretation  of  one 
word  at  a  time  rather  than  a  complex  expression  secures  a  still 
higher  degree  of  unity. 

If  the  pupil  be  permitted  to  read  the  entire  paragraph  be¬ 
fore  the  interpretation  is  begun,  expressions  are  past  over 
uninterpreted,  thus  weakening  the  mental  picture  which 
should  result  from  literary  interpretation.  In  order  to  secure 
a  full  and  continuous  stream  of  thought  and  sentiment,  the 
pivotal  expressions  should  be  interpreted  in  order  as  they  are 
reached  in  the  reading.  I  have  found  from  many  years  of 
experience  that  teachers  can  get  stronger  interpretation  by 
reading  themselves  than  by  requiring  the  pupils  to  read;  and 
after  pupils  have  been  trained  in  this  method,  the  teacher  need 
not  in  most  cases  ask  full  questions,  but  simply  indicate  the 
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questions  by  an  emphatic  pause  upon  the  word  to  be  inter¬ 
preted. 

As  pupils  are  to  be  made  independent,  not  only  in  their 
preparation  but  in  their  recitation,  they  should  be  encouraged 
to  work  for  the  ability  to  interpret  the  pivotal  expressions  of  a 
paragraph  in  their  order,  and  afterwards  the  paragraph  as  a 
whole  without  assistance  from  the  teacher.  This  is  difficult, 
and  should  be  attempted  at  first  by  the  strongest  pupils  only. 
The  above  method  presupposes  an  attack  of  the  reading  lesson 
exclusively  for  interpretation.  This  is  desirable  with  a  selection 
that  is  full  of  expressions  difficult  of  interpretation,  and  where 
intensive  work  is  sought.  A  selection  easier  of  interpretation 
may  not  justify  a  separate  attack  for  thought-getting. 

The  method  of  literary  interpretation  set  forth  in  this  ar¬ 
ticle  makes  strong  demands  upon  the  discriminating  powers  of 
both  teachers  and  pupils,  in  selecting  the  definition  applicable 
to  the  expression  to  be  interpreted.  It  is  difficult  for  a  teacher 
to  fully  realize  the  magnitude  of  these  demands  unless  he  at¬ 
tempt  to  write  out,  for  the  critical  examination  of  a  scholar, 
the  definitions  and  explanations  that  will  best  interpret  a  se¬ 
lection.  One  appreciates  this  difficulty  fully  when  he  edits  an 
English  classic  for  school  use.  Great  skill  is  required  on  the 
part  of  a  teacher  during  the  recitation,  to  show  the  pupils  why 
other  definitions  are  more  pertinent  than  many  of  those  given 
by  them.  There  is  no  time  for  labored  explanations  or  lit¬ 
erary  discriminations  beyond  the  reach  of  the  pupils.  Ex¬ 
planations  and  criticisms  by  the  teacher  must  be  prompt,  brief, 
and  stimulating.  In  much  of  his  work,  when  the  best  defini¬ 
tion,  synonym,  or  explanation  is  given,  he  should  simply  say 
“  Yes,”  or  “  that  is  better,”  and  move  right  on,  that  the  recita¬ 
tion  may  not  drag. 

The  old  method  of  requiring  pupils  to  define  the  new  and 
difficult  words  as  a  separate  exercise  independently  of  the 
reading  lesson  was  bad  in  that  ( i )  the  impression  was  given 
that  the  definitions  and  not  the  interpretation  of  the  selection 
were  the  end  sought;  (2)  words  can  be  vitally  defined  only  in 
relation  to  the  selection  in  which  they  are  used. 

If  the  interpretation  is  to  be  rich  and  stimulating,  it  is  not 
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enough  that  words  be  defined  and  synonyms  given.  Expressions 
must  be  illustrated  by  giving  examples.  Take  the  quotation 
from  Thanatopsis:  “  To  him  who  ...  a  various  language.” 
Pupils  should  be  required  to  illustrate  “  visible  forms  ”  by  giv¬ 
ing  examples — mountains,  valleys,  oceans,  lakes,  rivers,  sun» 
moon,  stars,  clouds.  Similarly  the  expression,  “  speaks  a 
various  language,”  can  be  illustrated.  Nature  speaks  in  the 
voice  of  thunder,  the  roar  of  the  ocean,  the  chatter  of  the 
brook,  the  song  of  the  bird,  and  in  the  voice  of  the  storm  or 
gentle  breeze.  In  like  manner,  the  expression,  “  holds  com¬ 
munion,”  can  be  illustrated.  What  the  pupil  needs,  in  the 
grades  especially,  is  a  richness  of  particular  ideas,  of  concrete 
images.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  never  lose  sight  of  the 
urgent  necessity  for  teaching  general  ideas  and  definite  dis¬ 
tinctions  as  rapidly  as  the  pupil  is  able  to  comprehend  them. 


THE  FORMATION  OF  A  TASTE  FOR  GOOD  READING  AND  A  FIXT 
HABIT  OF  SYSTEMATICALLY  PURSUING  A  COURSE 
IN  GOOD  READING 

It  is  needless  to  state  that  by  “  good  reading  ”  is  meant  read¬ 
ing  that  makes  reasonably  strong  demands  upon  the  intellect¬ 
ual  and  moral  powers  of  the  reader,  and  that  stimulates  him  to 
strive  to  achieve  a  maximum  of  social  service  while  at  the 
same  time  it  equips  him  for  such  service. 

Such  reading  is  in  strong  contrast  with  most  of  the  reading 
done  not  only  by  children,  but  by  adults.  There  can  be  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  books  that  are  full  of  wholesome  sentiment — senti¬ 
ment  that  makes  for  the  betterment  of  social,  political,  and 
economic  conditions.  But  there  is  serious  objection  to  senti¬ 
mental  books  which  either  awaken  desires  that  are  evil  or 
ambitions  that  can  not  be  realized. 

No  educational  aim  is  paramount  to  the  formation  of  a 
taste  for  good  reading  and  a  fixt  habit  of  pursuing  a  course 
in  good  reading.  But  how  shall  this  taste  and  this  habit  be 
secured?  Even  the  little  Oliver  Twist  had  a  taste  for  more 
of  the  thin  gruel.  It  is  estimated  that  a  very  small  per  cent, 
of  the  pupils  who  complete  a  high  school  course,  and,  of 
course,  a  still  smaller  per  cent,  of  those  who  complete  a  course 
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in  the  grades,  go  out  into  life  with  this  much-desired  taste  and 
habit.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  pupils  in  a 
thousand  who  have  studied  United  States  history  and  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  reader  in  the  grades  have, 
after  leaving  school,  a  decided  taste  for  more  extended  reading 
of  literary  wholes  and  of  United  States  history,  and  system¬ 
atically  gratify  that  taste.  It  would  be  still  more  interesting 
to  have  a  similar  report  upon  a  thousand  graduates  from  the 
high  schools  of  the  country. 

Then  it  seems  certain  that  the  selections  in  an  ordinary 
series  of  readers,  while  good  and  necessary  in  their  place,  are 
not  sufficient  to  give  this  taste  and  to  form  this  habit.  The 
method  of  critical  interpretation  discust  in  the  preceding 
pages  ought  to  go  far  towards  giving  pupils  the  desired  taste 
and  habit.  By  this  method  the  pupil  is  equipped  with  a  large 
store  of  particular  and  general  literary  concepts.  These  serve 
him  as  keys  in  the  interpretation  of  literary  wholes,  and  give 
him  a  taste  for  more  such  concepts.  A  pupil  thus  equipped 
would  be  much  more  likely  in  after  years  to  read  books  that 
make  reasonably  strong  demands  upon  his  intellectual  powers. 
No  doubt  many  persons  read  sensational  books  because  they 
do  not  feel  intellectually  equal  to  the  reading  of  more  difficult 
books.  There  is  doubtless,  however,  a  danger  of  so  over- 
refining  in  literary  interpretation  as  to  create  a  distaste. 

Supplementary  books,  purchased  in  sets  to  supply  a  class, 
will  prove  a  strong  factor  in  securing  the  coveted  taste  and 
habit.  The  reading  of  supplementary  books  in  school  under 
the  direction  of  the  teacher  has  some  advantage  over  the  read¬ 
ing  of  books  by  the  pupil  unaided  by  the  teacher.  For  here, 
the  teacher,  by  asking  an  occasional  question  in  interpretation, 
stimulates  the  pupil  to  a  more  critical  reading. 

Another  strong  factor  in  the  formation  of  the  taste  and 
habit  we  are  seeking  is  a  cooperation  of  the  library  and  school 
for  the  systematic  reading  of  good  books  by  the  pupils  in  the 
school  and  the  home.  A  great  deal  can  be  done  by  teachers 
in  securing  good  reading  by  an  occasional  stimulating  remark 
about  a  book;  also,  by  rewarding  pupils  who  habitually  have 
good  lessons  by  occasionally  excusing  them  from  the  recita- 
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tion,  to  read.  In  spite  of  all  that  is  being  done  in  good  schools 
everywhere  to  prevent  it,  there  is  present  in  most  schoolrooms 
more  or  less  of  the  “  schoolkeeper  ”  sentiment;  that  is,  the 
sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  that  the  essential  thing  is  to 
put  in  a  given  amount  of  time  in  preparation  and  recitation 
rather  than  to  get  a  definite  result.  I  know  of  no  better  way 
to  eradicate  this  sentiment  than  to  excuse  pupils  from  recita¬ 
tions,  giving  them,  at  the  same  time,  an  opportunity  to  read  a 
good  book.  If,  however,  a  pupil  is  much  in  advance  of  his 
classmates,  it  may  be  best  for  him  to  skip  a  division. 

To  further  systematize  the  reading  of  the  pupils,  we  are 
asking  that  a  record  be  kept,  in  each  school,  of  the  books  read 
by  the  respective  pupils.  Each  pupil  is  urged  to  keep  an  indi¬ 
vidual  record  of  the  books  read  by  him,  giving  date,  and  a 
brief  statement  of  his  impression  of  the  book.  This  record 
could  be  greatly  improved  by  the  use  of  a  uniform  blankbook 
containing  a  few  printed  questions  to  be  answered  by  the  pupil 
upon  finishing  each  book.  Such  a  record  would  prove  a  source 
of  great  satisfaction  to  the  pupil  in  after-life. 

Pupils  who  are  inclined  to  read  too  much — to  become  book¬ 
worms — should  be  discouraged  from  reading  or  rather  en¬ 
couraged  to  play,  to  cultivate  a  home  garden,  to  have  a  work¬ 
shop,  or  to  cultivate  flowers  or  trees.  I  wish  here  to  record 
my  emphatic  protest  against  the  doctrine  that  it  is  better  to 
read  light,  sensational  books  than  not  to  read  at  all.  Reading 
is  not  a  permanent  life  end;  but  social  service  is.  Only  such 
reading  as  equips  for  greater  social  service  is  justifiable. 

When  we  consider  what  a  taste  for  good  reading  and  a  habit 
of  reading  systematically  are  worth  to  an  individual  during  all 
the  years  of  temptation  to  idleness,  frivolity,  and  dissipation, 
we  partially  realize  the  value  of  such  a  habit,  and  are  the  more 
willing  to  put  forth  the  persistent  efforts  necessary  to  its  reali¬ 
zation. 

But  both  the  school  and  the  home  will  be  heavily  handi¬ 
capped  in  their  attempts  to  form  a  taste  for  good  reading  and 
a  habit  of  reading  systematically  as  long  as  there  is  in  the 
schools  of  this  and  other  countries  a  textbook  course  of  study 
that  tends  strongly  to  create  a  distaste  for  good  reading.  The 
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condensed  subject-matter  in  our  textbooks  of  geography  and 
history  is  certainly  not  conducive  to  the  formation  of  a  taste 
for  reading  along  these  lines.  The  selections  of  our  school 
readers  fall  far  short  of  literary  wholes  in  their  power  to  form 
a  taste  for  good  reading.  The  textbook  problems  in  our  arith¬ 
metics  are  divorced  from  the  concrete  transactions  out  of 
which  they  arise. 

The  day  ought  to  come  in  educational  evolution  when  the 
present  course  of  study,  consisting  of  few  books,  will  be  sup¬ 
planted  by  a  course  of  study  consisting  of  many  books  bearing 
upon  the  fundamental  lines  of  race-conquest — literature, 
geography,  history,  nature,  mathematics.  These  books  should 
consist  of  well-selected  concrete  subject-matter  thoroly  di¬ 
gested  and  correlated.  Those  who  have  lookt  into  the  matter 
know  that  such  a  course  has  not  yet  been  prepared — the  books 
have  not  been  written.  It  is  true  that  many  books  have  been 
written  that  are  suited  to  form  part  of  such  course;  but  every 
book  that  goes  into  such  course  should  be  suited  not  only  to 
the  grade  into  which  it  enters,  but  should  have  a  definite  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  books  on  the  same  subject  in  the  grades  immediately 
above  and  below,  and  a  general  relation  to  the  books  on  other 
subjects  in  the  same  grade.  If  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation  would  attempt  the  preparation  of  a  list  of  books  best 
answering  to  the  above  ideal  course,  great  good  would  result 
therefrom.  A  publishing  house  might  find  it  profitable  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  preparation  of  such  a  course. 

Such  a  course  should  be  composed  of  stimulating  books 
dealing  with  each  of  the  historical  periods;  with  the  geography 
of  all  the  great  regions  of  the  earth;  with  the  formation,  prog¬ 
ress,  and  closing  up  of  various  business  enterprises;  of  books 
on  nature  that  would  set  forth  not  only  the  general  facts  of 
plant  nutrition  and  propagation,  and  the  general  truths  con¬ 
cerning  the  mineral  and  animal  sub-kingdoms,  but  would 
show  how  man  has  risen  from  savagery  to  civilization  thru 
cooperation  with  nature. 
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THE  ABILITY  TO  READ  SO  THAT  THE  LISTENER  CAN  READILY 
GET  THE  THOUGHT  AND  SENTIMENT 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  reader  must  himself  be  in 
possession  of  the  thought  and  sentiment  before  he  can  give  it 
to  the  listener.  If  the  selection  be  a  difficult  one,  the  separate 
attack  for  interpretation  has  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  the 
thought  and  sentiment.  If  the  selection  is  not  difficult,  a  gen¬ 
eral  preparation  of  the  lesson  will  put  the  reader  in  such  pos¬ 
session. 

But  before  the  reader  can  adequately  convey  this  thought 
and  sentiment  to  the  listener,  he  must  master  certain  mechani¬ 
cal  difficulties.  Among  the  most  obvious  of  these  are  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  and  articulation  of  the  new  and  difficult  words. 
First,  as  to  pronunciation.  The  most  unpedagogic  way  for 
the  pupil  to  acquire  the  pronunciation  of  these  words  is  to  get 
them  thru  imitation  from  the  teacher  or  brighter  pupils. 
The  power  to  make  out  the  pronunciation  of  new  and  difficult 
words  thru  the  use  of  the  dictionary  is  a  permanent  need 
of  great  value.  Therefore,  the  pupils  should  work  for  this 
power  thru  all  the  grades.  In  the  first  four  grades  the 
pupils  should  have  daily  practise  in  making  out  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  new  and  difficult  words  written  on  the  blackboard  and 
accented,  syllabified,  and  marked  diacritically.  Having  thus 
learned  the  use  of  the  diacritical  markings  in  the  unlocking 
of  the  pronunciation  of  words,  the  pupil  is  ready  for  the  use 
of  the  dictionary  in  the  following  grades  for  the  same  purpose. 
It  requires  great  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  teach 
phonetics  as  a  means  of  arriving  at  the  pronunciation  of  a 
word  and  not  as  an  end.  To  this  end,  the  words  whose  pro¬ 
nunciation  is  to  be  made  out  by  the  pupil  should,  as  an  assign¬ 
ment  in  grades  i  to  4,  be  written  on  the  board  syllabified, 
accented,  and  marked  diacritically.  For  preparation,  pupils 
should  be  required  to  write  these  words  syllabified,  accented, 
and  marked  diacritically,  and  to  endeavor  to  make  out  their 
pronunciation.  In  order  that  the  teacher,  during  the  recita¬ 
tion,  may  teach  the  use  of  phonetic  elements  as  a  means,  he 
must  avoid  pronouncing  the  words  for  the  pupils  or  allow¬ 
ing  the  stronger  pupils  to  pronounce  them  for  the  weaker.  It 
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is,  therefore,  best  to  call  upon  the  weaker  pupils  first.  When 
such  pupils  are  unable  to  pronounce  a  word,  help  should  be 
given  upon  the  syllable  or  phonetic  element  that  is  giving  the 
pupil  trouble.  To  require  a  pupil  to  spell  an  entire  word 
phonetically,  when  he  fails  to  pronounce  a  syllable  or  an  ele¬ 
mentary  sound  correctly,  will  not  tend  to  teach  him  phonetics 
as  a  means.  To  do  this  is  about  as  reasonable  as  oiling  an 
entire  door  because  the  hinges  squeak.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  a  teacher  should  never  pronounce  a  word  for  a  pupil,  or 
that  she  should  tire  and  disgust  the  pupil  or  the  class  by  work¬ 
ing  long  and  laboriously  to  get  a  pupil  to  make  out  a  pronun¬ 
ciation  for  himself.  I  mean  to  say,  however,  that  the  ability 
and  fixt  habit  of  making  out  the  pronunciation  of  difficult 
words  thru  the  use  of  the  dictionary  is  of  such  paramount  im¬ 
portance  as  to  call  for  persistent  and  systematic  work  to  that 
end  thruout  all  the  grades. 

Secondly,  as  to  articulation.  After  the  words  have  been 
pronounced  by  the  pupils,  they  should  be  carefully  drilled  upon 
for  distinct  articulation.  When  the  teacher  and  pupils  are 
looking  at  the  list  of  words  which  are  being  drilled  upon,  the 
ear  is  not  likely  to  detect  an  elementary  sound  which  is 
omitted  or  slurred  over.  This  because  the  mind  gets  the  word 
thru  the  eye.  It  is,  therefore,  well  for  the  members  of  the 
class,  who  are  listening,  to  stand  with  their  backs  toward  the 
list  of  words  which  is  being  practised  upon  by  a  few  members 
of  the  class  in  turn.  It  is  an  excellent  device  for  each  pupil 
to  come  to  the  class  with  a  separate  written  list  of  words.  In 
this  case  both  teachers  and  pupils  being  more  or  less  unfamiliar 
with  the  list,  and  not  being  able  to  see  it,  require  much  more 
distinct  articulation  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  calling  the  words. 
For  instance,  a  teacher  may  assign  a  separate  preceding  lesson 
to  each  pupil  from  which  to  select  his  list. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  attack  for  pronunciation  and  articula¬ 
tion  should  precede  the  attack  for  interpretation.  It  is  even 
more  obvious  that  it  should  precede  the  attack  for  thought¬ 
giving  or  expression, — (i)  because  the  reader  should  not,  in 
his  attempt  to  convey  the  thought  and  sentiment,  be  hampered 
by  inability  to  pronounce  and  distinctly  articulate  the  words 
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of  the  selection,  (2)  he  should  not  be  made  conscious  of  inac¬ 
curacies  of  pronunciation  and  articulation  at  a  time  when  he 
should  be  under  the  spell  of  the  thought  and  sentiment  which 
he  is  attempting  to  communicate.  For  this  latter  reason,  petty 
corrections  by  pupils  or  teacher  during  a  recitation  for 
thought-giving  have  little  justification.  Immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  a  recitation  for  thought-giving  there  should  be  a  brief 
exercise  in  breathing  and  articulation. 

The  reader  having  put  himself  in  possession  of  the  body  of 
thought  and  sentiment  thru  interpretation,  and  having  mas¬ 
tered  the  pronunciation  and  articulation  of  the  difficult  words, 
is  prepared  to  convey  this  thought  and  sentiment  to  the  listener. 
But  if  he  is  to  do  this  well,  he  must  have  a  strong  incentive. 
The  strongest  and  most  natural  incentive  that  he  can  have  is  to 
realize  that  his  listening  classmates  are  alert  and  eager  for  his 
message.  The  usual  practise  is  for  pupils  to  read  to  their 
classmates  and  teacher  with  the  latter’s  books  open.  As  the 
pupils  who  are  presumed  to  be  listening  can  thus  get  the 
thought  and  sentiment  thru  the  eye,  there  is  no  inducement 
for  them  to  be  eager  listeners.  They  are  eye-minded  rather 
than  ear-minded.  To  meet  the  conditions  of  attentive  listen¬ 
ing,  a  half-dozen  or  dozen  pupils  may  be  called  to  the  front  of 
the  room  in  turn  to  read  to  their  classmates  who  sit  at  their 
desks  with  books  closed. 

In  such  reading  the  ideal  is  to  so  convey  the  thought  and  sen¬ 
timent  that  the  listener  will  grasp  it  readily.  The  listening 
pupils  usually  have  too  low  an  ideal.  If  they  hear  most  of  the 
words,  or  understand  by  laborious  attention,  they  are  likely  to 
be  satisfied.  If  an  elementary  sound  is  omitted  or  slurred  over, 
they  are  not  likely  to  complain.  For  this  reason  the  teacher, 
as  listener,  must  first  set  an  ideal  for  pupils,  by  using  such  ex¬ 
pressions  as  “  again  ”  or  “  I  don’t  understand  ”  when  the  read¬ 
ing  is  not  up  to  his  ideal.  Having  established  this  ideal,  the 
pupils  who  are  listening  may  be  requested  to  raise  their  hands 
when  the  reading  is  not  distinct,  as  a  signal  to  the  teacher  to 
require  the  reading  repeated;  or  each  pupil  in  turn  may  act  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  The  teacher  becomes  familiar  with  the 
voice  of  the  pupil  and  often  accepts  very  slovenly  reading. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  ideal  above  set  up  includes  none 
of  the  refinements,  much  less  the  artificialities,  of  elocution. 
It  simply  makes  the  moderate  demand  that  the  reading  be 
such  as  to  be  understood  without  labored  attention.  It  is  my 
observation  that  not  half  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  this 
country  can  meet  the  above  requirement.  As  a  rule,  teachers 
do  not  work  as  strongly  as  they  should  to  the  above  end,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  looking  on  the  book  and  can  follow  the  reading 
with  the  eye.  Pupils  do  not  labor  hard  to  express  themselves 
because  they  are  conscious  that  both  teachers  and  classmates 
are  getting  the  message  thru  the  eye.  For  this  reason,  criti¬ 
cisms  from  the  teacher  are  considered  hypercritical.  As  long 
as  little  complaint  of  failure  to  convey  the  message  comes  from 
the  reader’s  classmates,  it  is  natural  for  him  to  consider  the 
criticisms  of  the  teacher  as  given  more  or  less  in  the  spirit  of 
faultfinding. 

But  reading  from  the  textbook,  even  to  pupils. with  their 
books  closed,  does  not  fully  meet  the  condition  of  alert  au¬ 
ditory  attention,  for  the  selection  is  familiar  to  the  pupils. 
Therefore,  as  much  time  as  possible  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
reading  of  books  more  or  less  unfamiliar  to  the  class.  My 
experience  with  supplementary  books  (sight  readers)  is  that 
pupils  read  better  from  them  than  from  the  regular  readers. 
It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  say  to  a  class  that  if  it  will  attain  a 
certain  per  cent,  in  spelling,  in  the  arithmetic  tables,  or  in 
work  generally,  that  a  given  amount  of  time  will  be  set  apart 
each  week  for  the  reading  of  a  good  book,  and  that  the  best 
readers  will  be  called  upon  to  read.  Pupils  thus  come  to  realize 
that  good  reading  is  an  accomplishment  worth  striving  for. 

In  the  foregoing  pages,  I  have  discust  the  general  principles. 
The  teacher  is  on  the  ground  and  is,  therefore,  the  best  judge 
of  what  exceptions  he  should  make  to  these  general  directions. 
It  will  usually  be  found  best  to  allow  the  pupils  of  the  lowest 
grades  and  pupils  who  do  not  speak  English  in  their  homes  to 
keep  their  books  open  while  their  classmates  are  reading. 
They  are  unfamiliar  with  our  language,  and  therefore  stand  in 
need  of  both  ear  and  eye  in  following  the  reading. 

L.  E.  Wolfe 
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COLLEGE  PROFESSORS  EXPOSED 

The  Professor  stood  leaning  on  his  rake,  his  sleeves  rolled 
up,  and  his  flushed  face  beady  with  perspiration.  Not  really, 
tho;  only  figuratively.  He  was  not  in  his  garden,  and  it 
was  not  a  garden-rake.  It  was  a  Muck-rake,  and  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  had  been  laboring  for  some  time  to  no  purpose,  and 
was  now  meditatively  resting. 

The  Professor  had  been  obliged  to  buy  a  new  overcoat  that 
year.  His  last  was  five  years  old.  Not  that  age  in  itself  mat¬ 
tered  :  he  was  a  professor  of  the  Classics,  and  age  improved 
things,  according  to  his  thinking;  and  besides,  he  had  grown  so 
fond  of  the  old  coat  thru  long  association  that  to  lay  it  aside 
seemed  almost  like  casting  off  a  tried  and  faithful  friend. 

But  the  sleeve-ends  and  the  edges  had  worn  thru,  and  worse, 
the  button-holes  had  gapingly  refused  further  service:  you 
can't  wear  an  overcoat  forever.  Then,  too,  there  had  been 
needy  Professor  Junior,  on  whom  the  mantle  would  descend, 
and  Professor  Junior's  expectant  younger  brother,  who  was 
next  in  the  line  of  succession,  and  who  would  derive  equal 
benefit  as  a  result  of  his  elder's  good  fortune.  The  baby,  to 
be  sure,  was  not  yet  old  enough  to  enter  into  the  inheritance 
thus  prepared  for  him,  but  he  soon  would  be;  so  that  when  the 
Professor  had  considered  how  well  he  would  be  serving  the 
economic  principle  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number, 
his  act  had  seemed  to  him  to  be  founded  upon  real  virtue. 

So  he  had  made  a  judicious  purchase,  skilfully  selecting  a 
garment  of  non-committal  color  and  style — one  of  the  kind 
which  never  looks  very  new,  and,  except  at  very  short  range, 
never  looks  very  old,  and  which,  in  the  light  of  several  times 
repeated  experience,  the  Professor  saw  would  possess  the 
prime  quality  of  longeval  ambiguity  after  its  evil  days  came 
and  the  clouds  returned  after  the  rain. 
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Of  course  he  hadn’t  paid  for  it  yet.  It  was  still  the  early 
part  of  the  year — before  the  Christmas  holidays — and  he  had 
hardly  as  yet  made  up  the  annual  deficit  caused  by  the  sum¬ 
mer  vacation — that  delightfully  long  period  during  which  he 
was  expected  to  be  getting  his  next  year’s  courses  into  shape, 
and  writing  books  for  the  glory  of  his  College,  and  during 
which  his  expenses  went  on  as  usual,  and  his  most  substantial 
earnings  were  the  envy  of  his  neighbors  for  having  chosen 
such  an  irresponsible  and  carefree  calling.  He  had  never  at 
any  time  succeeded  in  meeting  all  his  financial  obligations 
before  Christmas,  and  latterly  it  had  been  midwinter  before 
he  could  begin  to  look  the  world  in  the  face  again. 

For  times  had  been  changing.  The  butcher,  the  baker,  and 
the  grocer,  the  coalman,  the  milkman,  and  the  dry  goods 
merchant  had  all  entered  into  league  against  him,  and  charged 
him  more  each  year;  his  books  were  all  higher  priced  now, 
and  net  at  that;  his  landlord  asked  more  and  gave  less;  and 
two  or  three  examples  of  the  eternal  and  insatiable  feminine 
were  fast  growing  up  in  his  household — but  the  Professor’s 
salary  remained  the  same.  He  belonged  to  no  union,  but  had 
to  stand  and  deliver  to  those  who  did;  he  received  no  tips,  but 
was  obliged  to  give  them  in  order  to  enter  into  full  possession 
of  what  his  money  bought.  In  the  midst  of  a  world  which 
was  united  and  stood,  he  was  divided  and  falling. 

His  friend,  the  professor  of  Economics,  had  often  explained 
to  the  Professor  that  all  this  was  perfectly  natural  and  inev¬ 
itable,  being  only  the  outgrowth  of  certain  economic  laws 
which  were  perfectly  susceptible  of  demonstration,  and  that 
the  remedy  would  in  process  of  time  be  evolved  thru  the 
same  instrumentality.  The  Professor  himself,  who  was  not 
much  of  a  reasoner,  suggested  that  a  rise  in  salaries  would, 
on  the  whole,  be  simpler  and  more  gratifying;  but  he  accepted 
his  friend’s  explanation  nevertheless. 

It  was  comforting  to  feel  that  he  understood  his  case,  how¬ 
ever  imperfectly;  but  there  was  the  coat  to  pay  for,  just  the 
same.  He  had  cast  about  for  ways  and  means.  Couldn’t  he 
in  some  way  turn  his  professional  knowledge  to  account? 
His  friend  the  geologist,  he  had  been  told,  was  getting  rich 
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I  by  engaging  in  work  outside  the  classroom,  and  divers  other 

Faculty  acquaintances  were  doing  the  same.  Some  of  his 
friends,  too,  were  writing  valuable  books  on  the  destruction 
of  disease  germs,  the  handling  of  currency,  the  rearing  of 
children,  the  art  of  cooking,  and  a  variety  of  other  interesting 
subjects,  and  adding  to  both  their  reputations  and  their  bank 
accounts.  Why  couldn’t  he  do  the  same  ? 

But  the  Professor  had  immediately  reflected  that  he  could 
locate  no  mines  or  quarries  except  those  of  literary  and  spirit¬ 
ual  richness,  and  no  one  cared  to  pay  for  that  kind  of  pros¬ 
pecting.  He  knew  that  he  could  survey  no  lines  except  the 
long  and  devious  paths  to  culture,  and  that  few  people  in  his 
'  day  concerned  themselves  with  that  kind  of  surveying.  Not 

that  they  didn’t  care  for  culture;  they  did  care  for  it,  for  they 
^  invested  in  all  kinds  of  cheap  imitations  of  it  and  substitutes 

for  it.  They  couldn’t  afford  the  real  thing,  because  it  cost 
them  time  and  effort;  and  there  were  other  more  impor¬ 
tant  prizes.  There  was  success,  and  zuealth.  What  they 
r  wanted  was  an  air  line  to  wealth — thru  cultured  landscapes, 

F  with  the  briefest  jx)ssible  stop-overs  at  a  few  proper  points 

just  for  the  purpose  of  locating  the  principal  monuments  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  guidebook  and  getting  the  innkeepers’  tags 
pasted  onto  their  traveling  bags.  The  tags  often  came  handy 
as  proofs  that  they  had  really  been  there. 

I  To  be  sure,  the  Professor  had  at  times  handled  a  little  cur¬ 

rency — for  short  periods;  and  he  thought  he  knew  something 
about  the  way  in  which  a  child  should  be  trained  up;  and  he 
could  cook  certain  innocent  dishes — the  kind  he  and  his  broth¬ 
ers  and  their  ancestors  had  thrived  on  in  days  before  it  had 
become  the  province  of  colleges  and  family  journals  to  en¬ 
lighten  and  frighten  the  world  on  the  subject  of  what  it  ate. 
But  he  wasn’t  familiar  enough  with  the  terminology  of  any  of 
those  branches  of  learning  to  be  able  to  dress  up  his  remarks 
in  the  pompous  and  circumstantial  style  without  which  he 
knew  they  would  command  neither  respect  nor  attention. 

He  would  have  to  try  something  in  his  own  field,  after  all. 
Not  in  his  specialty,  the  Classics,  you  understand :  he  had  done 
many  an  article  on  classical  subjects,  waited  a  year  for  learned 
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journals  to  find  space  for  them,  and  looked  for  his  reward  to 
the  cultivation  they  afforded  him,  the  interest  with  which  they 
filled  his  calling,  and  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  a  schol¬ 
arly  piece  of  work.  On  the  last  one  he  had  spent  most  of  his 
summer  vacation,  and  then  had  had  to  pay  cash  for  a  few 
reprints  of  it.  However,  he  didn’t  feel  like  complaining.  In¬ 
deed,  there  were  moments  when  he  felt  not  only  that  he  got 
all  that  his  articles  were  worth  to  the  world,  but  that  it  would 
be  greatly  to  the  comfort,  if  indeed  not  to  the  interest,  of 
society  at  large  if  all  such  publications  had  to  be  paid  for,  by 
their  authors,  at  advertising  rates.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  at  least  possess  the  merit  of  fostering  frankness. 

But  all  this  was  beside  the  point.  What  the  Professor 
wanted  was  money  with  which  to  pay  for  his  overcoat.  He 
must  write  something  which  would  be  worth  while  to  the  lit¬ 
erary  periodicals  rather  than  to  the  journals  of  the  learned — 
something  of  interest  to  the  general  reader — something  new, 
or  at  least  something  old  dressed  up  in  a  new  garb. 

It  must  be  popular,  of  course;  that  is,  it  must  follow  and 
reflect  the  sentiment  of  the  people,  while  it  appeared  to  lead 
and  direct  it.  A  bright  idea  struck  him.  He  would  expose 
something  or  somebody.  He  had  been  reading  exposes  in 
various  magazines  for  some  time,  could  see  that  they  were 
popular,  and  had  it  from  report  that  their  authors  received 
fabulous  amounts  for  their  services.  The  more  he  had  thought 
of  it,  the  better  had  the  idea  seemed.  While  Raking  was  the 
fashion  and  the  smell  of  muck  was  abroad  in  the  land,  why 
shouldn’t  he  have  his  turn  at  it? 

Hence  the  Professor’s  appearance  in  the  realm  of  muck. 
He  had  got  him  a  fine-toothed  Rake,  determined  to  succeed. 

.  .  .  But  whom  could  he  expose?  He  wasn’t  acquainted  with 
any  one  who  was  apparently  very  bad,  or  really  very  rich  or 
great,  and  he  knew  that  if  he  attacked  any  one  at  all  it  must 
be  some  one  with  both  qualifications.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  was  only  one  individual  concerning  whom  he  possest 
information  extensive  enough  and  certain  enough  to  form  the 
basis  of  such  an  article  as  he  wished  to  write — and  that  indi¬ 
vidual  was  himself.  But  it  was  hardly  possible  to  expose  him- 
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self — unless  he  could  conceal  his  authorship  under  a  feigned 
name.  He  considered  it,  hoping  that  the  plan  might  prove 
feasible. 

But  it  was  open  to  grave  objection:  he  wasn’t  great;  he 
wasn’t  famous,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  and  he  was  very  sure 
he  wasn’t  rich ;  and  it  wouldn’t  be  quite  fair  to  the  public  to  get 
it  wrought  up  for  nothing.  And  besides,  the  Professor  knew 
that  in  spite  of  the  very  readable  character  of  such  an  expose, 
no  one  could  be  induced  to  believe  it  if  once  the  secret  of  its 
authorship  got  out.  He  had  found  by  experience  that  the 
best  way  to  deceive  people  was  to  tell  them  the  literal  truth 
about  his  own  rascality;  by  consistent  application  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  he  had  acquired  a  firm  reputation  not  only  for  general 
goodness,  but  for  humor. 

So  the  Professor  had  reluctantly  given  up  that  idea.  His 
next  was  more  happy.  He  would  expose  his  own  profession. 
He  knew  something  about  that,  too,  and  he  felt  sure  the  public 
would  believe  all  he  said.  He  knew  that  there  were  certain 
dark  rumors  abroad  about  college  professors,  and  that  the 
public  thought  it  about  time  they  were  investigated. 

The  more  he  had  thought  of  it,  the  more  he  had  recognized 
in  the  subject  the  elements  of  popularity.  The  public  would 
not  only  believe,  but  take  pleasure  in  believing.  For  most 
people  were  busy  and  practical,  and  the  college  professor  was 
lookt  upon  as  an  impractical  idler;  busy  people  would  there¬ 
fore  read  and  enjoy.  Then  again,  most  people  were  poor,  and 
lookt  upon  the  college  professor  as  rich;  j^onr  people  would 
therefore  regard  his  downfall  with  pleasure.  Between  the 
two,  the  public  would  be  enthusiastic  in  its  appreciation.  No 
magazine  editor  could  fail  to  recognize  the  fact.  The  over¬ 
coat  was  as  good  as  paid  for.  The  Professor  had  drawn  up 
his  chair,  taken  out  his  pen — or  rather,  he  had  rolled  up  his 
sleeves,  seized  the  Rake,  and  set  to.  Hence  his  perspiration 
and  fatigue  when  we  first  caught  sight  of  him. 

But  it  was  not  merely  fatigue  which  had  given  the  Professor 
pause.  The  thought  of  his  confreres  had  suddenly  struck  him. 
They  were  a  part  of  the  public,  too.  It  seemed  a  mean  thing 
to  do — thus  to  take  advantage  of  a  class  of  men  who  had  at 
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least  never  done  serious  harm,  even  if  they  were  useless.  But 
the  Professor  brushed  the  objection  aside;  he  knew  that  no 
college  professor  had  ever  been  known  to  take  another  col¬ 
lege  professor  seriously,  and  he  knew  he  would  be  forgiven, 
even  if  his  motive  in  writing  were  not  instantly  understood,  as 
he  had  no  doubt  it  would  be.  So  he  went  on  with  his  Raking. 

Of  course,  the  first  thing  he  turned  up  was  Graft — Graft 
that  rode  on  the  posting  winds,  and  did  belie  all  corners  of 
the  world.  He  knew  it  would  be  when  he  began ;  or  at  least 
he  knew  that  he  could  afiford  to  stop  for  nothing  else  until  he 
had  turned  it  up.  All  exposes  had  to  be  based  on  graft  if  they 
were  to  be  readable.  The  righteous  hated  to  see  the  wicked 
prosper,  and  were  always  delighted  to  see  a  thief  caught  in  the 
act.  Didn't  the  Professor  himself  know  of  colleagues  of  his 
who  wrote  textbooks,  and  got  a  royalty  of  at  least  twenty-five 
or  thirty  dollars  a  year  for  several  years?  and  didn’t  they 
recommend  their  own  textbooks  to  their  students,  and  some¬ 
times  even  prescribe  their  use?  Didn’t  he  know  of  others 
who  wrote  popularizing  articles  for  magazines,  and  added 
sometimes  as  much  as  fifty  or  seventy-five  dollars  to  their 
year’s  salary?  Weren’t  there  scientists  on  the  Faculty  who 
turned  their  skill  to  account  by  service  outside  the  College? 
Hadn’t  he  himself  once  earned  ten  dollars  by  tutoring  during 
the  college  year?  Didn’t  some  professors  marry  fortunes? 
and  didn't  they  sometimes  make  money  by  real  estate  trans¬ 
actions?  Most  tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured! 

To  be  sure,  the  Professor  himself  knew  that  all  these  activi¬ 
ties  (including  the  marrying)  were  so  many  contributions 
toward  the  ecjuipment  of  the  efficient  teacher,  and  that  those 
who  did  not  engage  in  them  (again  including  the  marrying: 
the  Professor  himself  was  married,  and,  of  course,  had  to 
take  this  ground  in  justification  of  his  policy)  rarely  proved 
in  the  end  either  agreeable  or  desirable  members  of  a  Faculty. 
He  knew,  too,  that  the  time  consumed  in  these  achievements 
was  taken  from  what  was  left  after  a  reasonably  long  daily 
service  during  regular  term  work,  and  that  whole  vacations 
were  gladly  sacrificed  to  it. 

But  the  public  wouldn’t  think  of  that.  And,  besides,  there 
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ought  to  be  nothing  earthy  about  the  profession  of  teaching: 
college  professors  ought  to  be  every  bit  as  much  above  sus¬ 
picion  as  Caesar’s  wife  herself.  Surely  it  was  unseemly  for 
them  to  ask  for  advances  in  salary,  complain  about  the  time 
required  by  their  duties,  put  their  knowledge  to  any  use 
whatsoever  outside  the  college  walls,  or  profit  by  any  sort  of 
commercial  transaction.  They  ought  not  only  not  to  follow 
that  which  was  evil,  but  also  to  abstain  from  all  appearance 
of  evil. 

Even  in  the  matter  of  marrying,  how  were  students  to  know 
that  it  was  affection  and  not  money  which  lay  at  the  root  of 
certain  cases  of  professorial  matrimony?  To  the  unmarried 
and  widows,  therefore,  it  ought  to  be  said  that  it  were  better 
for  them  to  remain  even  as  they  were  than  to  afford  even  the 
slightest  ground  for  misunderstanding.  And,  as  for  real  es¬ 
tate,  if  the  truth  could  be  known,  doubtless  many  a  ruined 
gambler  in  stocks  could  trace  the  beginning  of  his  downward 
career  to  the  successful  real  estate  transaction  of  one  of  his 
college  professors.  Of  course,  no  one  had  ever  heard  of  a 
professor’s  making  very  much :  but  it  was  not  the  amount 
concerned;  it  was  the  principle  involved. 

As  to  the  time  spent  by  college  professors  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  the  Professor  recognized  that  there  again  he 
had  a  good  match.  Didn’t  every  one  know  that  college  pro¬ 
fessors  taught  only  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  a  week — an  aver¬ 
age  of  three  hours  per  day  for  five  days  in  the  week,  and  for 
only  forty  weeks  in  the  year  at  that?  And  what  work  he 
did  was  not  real  work :  he  never  strained  his  muscles,  never 
soiled  his  hands,  and  enjoyed  himself  all  the  time — and 
every  one  knew  that  work  of  that  kind  was  not  work  at  all,  but 
recreation.  Nine  to  twelve  in  the  forenoon — and  the  rest  of 
the  day  for  skating,  golf,  tennis,  rowing,  afternoon  teas,  the 
theater,  and  parties — 

A  Book  of  Verses  underneath  the  Bough, 

A  Jug  of  Wine,  a  Loaf  of  Bread — 


and  then  Saturdays  and  vacations,  too — Oh,  the  professor’s 
life  were  Paradise  enow! 
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The  Professor  leaned  on  the  Rake  again,  and  laughed  aloud 
at  the  droll  picture  of  himself  which  he  knew  existed  in  the 
popular  imagination.  And  then  he  thought  of  his  full  life 
— the  forenoons  taken  up  by  recitations,  conferences,  and 
lectures,  with  their  nervous  wear  and  tear;  the  afternoons 
filled  with  preparation  for  the  lectures  of  the  next  day,  and 
with  committee  meetings;  the  evenings  replete  with  the  same 
activities;  the  special  sessions  of  the  Faculty  where  he  had  to 
listen  to  his  earnest  brethren  for  hours  as  they  discust  ques¬ 
tions  of  moment  regarding  the  athletic  situation;  the  Sat¬ 
urdays  and  vacations  when  he  raced  with  Time  in  the  effort 
to  accomplish  the  tasks  for  which,  by  dint  of  tyranny  over 
himself  thru  the  week  and  the  term,  he  had  reserved  those  pe¬ 
riods;  the  rare  occasions  when  he  spent  an  evening  at  the  thea¬ 
ter,  or  even  with  his  family,  or  anywhere  except  in  his  study 
or  at  some  learned  club  meeting  where,  under  the  name  of 
diversion,  he  and  his  fellows  met  to  hear  each  other  read  fas¬ 
cinating  stories  about  “  The  nature  and  origin  of  binucleated 
cells  in  some  basidiomycetes,”  or  “  The  development  of  the 
primary  uredospore,”  or  “  Bucolic  diaeresis,’’  or  “  Medea’s 
marriage  problem  ” ;  the  permeation  of  his  mealtimes,  his  rec¬ 
reations,  his  very  sleep,  by  his  all-absorbing  work.  Home,  the 
usual  refuge  of  the  business  or  professional  man,  afforded  him 
no  protection  against  the  cares  of  his  calling — for  his  home 
was  office,  laboratory,  and  consulting-room  to  him.  The 
social  law  of  the  community — not  to  talk  Shop — afforded  him 
some  little  surcease,  or  would  have  done,  had  it  been  impar¬ 
tially  administered;  but  even  then  it  could  not  do  away  with 
thinking  shop. 

For  men  who  worked  with  their  muscles,  the  day’s  labor 
was  over  when  the  whistle  blew.  Office  workers,  and  clerks 
in  general,  had  certain  hours  beyond  which  their  obligation  to 
their  employers  did  not  extend.  The  gentleman  in  the  Smte 
Treasurer’s  office  who  made  out  the  Professor’s  monthly  check 
(the  Professor  was  in  a  state  university)  never  worked 
overtime,  and  the  Professor’s  check  was  always  two  weeks 
late  as  a  result.  But  a  professor  was  supposed  to  sit  up  all 
night  to  get  his  examination  papers  corrected  on  time,  or  to 
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insure  his  class  a  lecture  according  to  schedule,  and  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  accessible  at  all  times  of  the  day.  He  was  clearly 
to  be  classed  with  mothers,  farmers,  and  others  whose  work 
was  never  done. 

Of  course,  he  enjoyed  his  work,  on  the  whole,  and  his  life 
was  full  of  pleasurable  activity.  Its  very  fulness  was  a  joy. 
When  he  saw  others  looking  upon  their  tasks  as  drudgery,  he 
often  felt  guilty  at  the  thought  of  the  satisfaction  life  afforded 
him,  and  almost  wisht  his  own  calling  were  less  pleasant. 
Being  a  professor  of  ancient  languages,  he  was  so  far  me¬ 
dieval  as  to  consider  the  advisability  of  scourging  himself 
to  quiet  his  conscience.  He  was  even  ashamed  of  not  regard¬ 
ing  his  lot  as  poverty.  In  the  end,  however,  he  couldn’t  see 
why  he  was  to  be  blamed  simply  because  he  was  happy  and 
contented,  and  so  gave  up  the  idea  of  the  scourge. 

On  the  whole,  the  Professor  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  hardly  be  fitting  to  attack  the  college  professor  either 
on  the  ground  of  graft  or  because  he  couldn’t  render  a  satis¬ 
factory  account  of  his  time.  His  scholarly  conscience  insisted 
that  there  be  something  more  than  mere  semblance  of  truth 
underlying  his  attack.  But  that  was  not  a  real  obstacle,  after 
all;  there  were  plenty  of  other  grounds  for  exposing  him 
which  were  juster  and  more  substantial. 

He  would  attack  him  for  encouraging  aristocratic  ideals. 
Popular  report  had  it,  he  knew,  that  college  professors  were 
not  democratic.  Didn’t  they  wear  good  clothes  all  the  time, 
associate  with  rich  people,  cultivate  a  taste  for  art  and  litera¬ 
ture,  avoid  saloons  and  musical  comedies  (the  Professor  was 
not  quite  sure  of  this  last),  and  in  general  separate  themselves 
from  the  crowd  and  assume  the  I-am-holier-than-thou  atti¬ 
tude?  Didn’t  many  of  them  belong  to  exclusive  secret  socie¬ 
ties,  and  didn’t  the  Faculty  in  his  own  institution  tolerate  fra¬ 
ternities  and  sororities,  and  even  encourage  them?  Hadn’t 
one  of  his  colleagues  exprest  himself  to  the  effect  that  “  if 
democracy  meant  muckerdom,  it  would  be  better  to  get  on 
without  it”?  Here  was  a  fine  state  of  affairs,  indeed!  And 
in  a  state  institution,  too! 

But  the  Professor’s  inner  self  objected — that  conscience  of 
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his  that  was  always  getting  in  the  way  of  his  schemes  for  mak¬ 
ing  money.  He  knew  that  good  clothes  and  cultivated  tastes 
and  decent  social  ties  did  not  of  necessity  mean  aristocracy, 
any  more  than  democracy  meant  muckerdom;  and  besides,  he 
wasn’t  telling  the  truth.  The  college  professor  didn’t  sep¬ 
arate  himself  from  the  crowd.  He  might  not  attend  fourth- 
class  plays  and  patronize  saloons,  but  he  sometimes  went  to 
the  Palmengarten  or  the  Rathskeller,  he  ran  for  alderman 
and  got  onto  committees  which  had  to  do  with  the  sprinkling 
of  the  streets  and  the  disposal  of  garbage;  and  when  you  met 
him  on  the  street  away  from  home  you  couldn’t  distinguish 
him  from  a  doctor,  or  a  traveling  man,  or  a  merchant,  either 
by  his  language  or  his  manner;  and  as  for  his  dress,  there  were 
good  reasons  why  that  should  not  be  better  than  the  ordinary. 

The  Professor  had  to  concede  to  his  conscience  that  the  ar¬ 
istocratic  college  professor  was  almost  a  myth.  In  his  own 
institution  he  was  sure  that  democracy  had  all  her  due.  There 
it  was  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  distinguish  between  stu¬ 
dents  and  professors,  except  when  the  latter  were  greybearded 
or  exceptionally  bald.  In  the  case  of  the  younger  professors 
there  were  almost  no  marks  of  identification — certainly  none 
that  depended  on  dignity,  or  on  arbitrary  claims  for  respect. 
The  professors  had  come  down,  so  to  speak,  and  the  students 
had  come  up — or  perhaps  the  students,  thru  frequent  ex¬ 
pression  of  democratic  sentiment  in  the  press,  had  intimidated 
the  professors.  At  any  rate,  when  you  saw  a  nice-looking 
young  man  enjoying  a  cigarette  on  the  way  across  the  campus, 
or  flirting  with  a  co-ed  at  a  football  game,  you  couldn’t  be 
absolutely  certain  that  it  wasn’t  a  young  and  precocious  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Faculty. 

The  Professor  had  grown  fairly  accustomed  and  almost 
reconciled  to  even  the  extreme  manifestations  of  college  de¬ 
mocracy.  It  no  longer  disturbed  him  when  a  student  who  had 
come  into  his  office  for  an  interview  perched  himself  comfort¬ 
ably  upon  the  Professor’s  table,  and  swung  his  legs  as  he  non¬ 
chalantly  surveyed  the  surroundings.  He  had  long  since 
ceased  to  regard  his  own  advice  as  worth  anything  to  speak 
of,  or  his  own  position  or  person  as  calling  for  any  special 
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manifestation  of  respect.  He  was  even  prepared  to  be  called 
by  his  Christian  name,  or  his  nickname — which,  after  all,  was 
preferable  to  the  “  Say!  ”  with  which  co-educational  students 
invariably  addrest  him.  He  had  again  and  again  helped 
vote  the  privilege  of  an  audience  before  the  Faculty  to  stu¬ 
dents  who  had  been  dismissed  for  drunkenness,  or  cheating, 
or  other  democratic  acts  subversive  of  college  discipline.  He 
had  again  and  again  seen  the  entrance  requirements  made 
more  simple,  and  the  requirements  for  graduation  cheapened, 
and  was  sure  that  any  aristocratic  inclination  of  the  Faculty 
to  think  that,  by  reason  of  years  and  experience,  they  were 
competent  to  direct  students  in  the  selection  of  studies  had  been 
thoroly  displaced  by  the  democratic  way  of  allowing  every 
individual  to  judge  for  himself.  One  man  was  as  good  as 
another — and  a  grate  dale  betther,  as  Thackeray’s  Irish  phi¬ 
losopher  said. 

The  Professor’s  great  doubt  now  was  getting  to  be  as  to 
whether  he  might  not  better  resign  and  go  to  school  to  the 
younger  generation.  He  himself  had  arrived  at  something; 
like  an  intelligent  understanding  of  education  and  its  purposes 
by  the  time  he  had  been  out  of  college  ten  years;  but  it  was 
different  now.  The  last  number  of  the  Graduate  magazine 
had  contained  an  editorial  addrest  to  the  Faculty,  President, 
Regents,  Legislature,  and  People  of  the  State,  Nation,  and 
World  in  general,  written  by  a  young  man  of  twenty-two,  one 
year  out  of  college,  and  settling  the  whole  educational  ques¬ 
tion  in  all  its  phases  at  one  stroke.  The  general  tenor  of  the 
article  had  been  to  the  effect  that  faculties  didn’t  see  things  in 
their  true  light,  and  were  in  the  way  of  progress;  and  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  didn’t  know  but  its  author  was  right. 

So  he  couldn’t  expose  his  colleagues  for  lack  of  democracy. 
If  to  care  nothing  for  incense,  and  to  have  no  particular  con¬ 
victions  as  to  their  own  value,  were  democracy,  then  were  they 
the  most  democratic  souls  alive.  Here  was  another  line  of 
attack  closed  to  him.  Was  it  possible  that  he  would  suffer 
from  dearth  of  material,  after  all  his  confidence? 

He  wondered  whether  he  couldn’t  make  capital  out  of  the 
once  well-known  impracticalness  of  the  college  professor. 
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The  idea  wouldn’t  bear  the  test,  however;  the  Professor  saw 
that  very  soon.  What  was  the  use  of  trying  to  convince  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  unbusinesslike,  unmethodical,  and  impractical  ways 
of  a  man  who  supported  a  household  of  six  or  eight  members 
on  fifteen  hundred  a  year,  clothing  and  educating  them  so 
that  they  moved  in  the  same  circles  of  society  with  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  those  whose  incomes  were  tenfold  that 
amount?  No,  the  college  professor  was  neither  unbusiness¬ 
like  nor  behind  the  times;  his  laboratory  was  full  of  the  best 
and  most  approved  appliances,  and  his  department  of  the  li¬ 
brary  displayed  all  the  latest  publications;  he  employed  the 
stereopticon  in  his  classroom;  in  a  hundred  ways  he  used  the 
money  of  the  state  or  trustees,  and  showed  as  much  ingenuity 
in  being  expensive  as  the  most  facile  of  their  servants  in  any 
field  of  activitv. 

And  college  professors  were  vital  in  their  work,  too — no 
one  was  more  so.  Hadn’t  one  of  the  Professor’s  colleagues 
given  the  world  a  milk-test?  Hadn’t  another  discovered  a 
good  way  to  thaw  out  frozen  pipes  in  the  dead  of  winter? 
Wasn’t  another  just  about  to  give  humanity  a  new  form  of 
soda  biscuit?  Why  multiply  instances?  Were  there  not  col¬ 
lege  professors  now  for  the  teaching  of  every  practical  thing 
under  the  sun — from  the  care  and  feeding  of  babies  to  the 
construction  of  a  steam  engine?  In  the  Professor’s  childhood, 
if  a  boy  didn’t  know  beans  from  j^eas,  people  wondered  what 
kind  of  parents  he  had;  but  now,  if  he  made  a  similar  mistake, 
or  conceived  that  beefsteak  grew  on  trees  or  was  dug  out  of 
the  ground,  his  ignorance  was  made  the  basis  of  a  charge 
against  the  schools.  The  educational  system  felt  such  reproof 
keenly,  and  was  sensitively  (no,  not  a  misprint  for  sensibly) 
doing  its  best  to  evolve  a  remedy. 

Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  Professor  was 
too  modest  to  claim  any  such  glory  for  himself  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  academic  department.  Their  aims  were  not 
practical.  All  they  were  doing  was  to  send  out  into  the  society 
of  the  state  cultivated  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  every  one 
knew  that  nothing  could  be  more  impractical  or  have  less  to  do 
with  life.  But  then,  they  were  not  representative,  and  so  that 
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fact  had  no  bearing  on  the  Professor’s  present  attempt.  When 
people  spoke  of  college  professors  now  they  meant  men  and 
women  who  made  things  and  did  things. 

It  was  discouraging.  The  Professor  was  by  this  time 
thoroly  alarmed  at  his  repeated  failures  to  get  his  brethren  on 
the  hip.  It  began  to  look  dark  for  his  tailor — or  rather,  for 
the  ready-made-clothing  man.  But  there  remained  the  col¬ 
lege  professor’s  reputation  for  general  instability  of  character : 
he  might  assail  that,  and  he  felt  sure  that  his  efforts  would  be 
applauded.  He  would  expose  the  college  professor’s  flip¬ 
pancy,  insincerity,  and  general  lack  of  seriousness.  He  had 
once  received  a  visit  from  a  relative  who  belonged  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  and  reflected  its  views,  and  he  still  remembered 
the  indignant  outburst  with  which,  after  a  walk  thru  the 
streets  and  about  the  campus,  the  said  relative  had  given  vent 
to  his  conclusions :  “  Why  can’t  the  fools  dress,  talk,  and  act 
like  sensible  people !  ”  This  was  the  result  of  his  observation 
of  students,  of  course;  but  from  whom  did  students  copy  all 
the  vices  and  none  of  the  virtues,  if  not  from  their  professors? 
Afterward,  at  dinner  with  a  dozen  of  the  Professor’s  friends, 
his  relative’s  experience  had  been  no  less  unsatisfactory:  he 
had  sat  in  mystified  and  angry  silence,  unable  to  take  the  least 
part  in  the  medley  of  wit,  satire,  sarcasm,  iconoclasm,  badi¬ 
nage,  and  picturesque  circumlocution  which  formed  the  con¬ 
versation.  It  would  not  have  been  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
not  a  serious  word  was  uttered  during  the  whole  hour.  The 
Professor’s  friend  was  horrified — and  to  think  that  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  youth  of  the  land  was  in  the  hands  of  such  people ! 

The  Professor  didn’t  dare  tell  him  of  his  friend  in  the 
school  of  Philosophy  who  had  been  recently  elected  Deacon 
in  his  church,  and  who,  on  receipt  of  the  unexpected  intelli¬ 
gence,  had  exclaimed,  in  a  way  which  seemed  to  say  that  he 
was  accustomed  to  expressions  of  the  kind:  “Well,  I’ll  be 

d - d !  ”  He  knew  that  his  relative  couldn’t  stand  it :  he 

wasn’t  prepared  for  the  word.  It  was  enough  that  he  left 
town  with  the  firm  conviction  that  college  life  was  a  menace 
to  the  nation. 

Yes,  college  professors  were  altogether  too  trivial,  and  de- 
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served  to  be  exposed  without  mercy.  They  joked  about  things 
sacred  and  things  profane,  about  life  and  about  death,  about 
their  own  subjects  of  instruction.  They  forbade  serious  con¬ 
versation  at  table  and  on  social  occasions,  jested  in  their  lec¬ 
tures,  and  giggled  in  their  chapel  discourses.  Nothing  escaped 
the  shafts  of  their  wit.  They  had  been  known  to  jest  about 
their  very  salaries. 

And  this  wasn’t  the  worst.  The  Professor  surmised  that 
many  of  them  looked  upon  education  itself  as  a  huge  joke. 
At  least  they  had  something  less  than  perfect  faith  in  each 
other;  else  why  did  they  invariably  send  their  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  elsewhere  to  college  ?  He  was  inclined  to  regard  as  a  sub¬ 
terfuge  the  statement  that  they  wished  to  secure  for  them  the 
benefits  of  college  life  away  from  home.  He  had  read  some¬ 
where  that,  as  early  as  the  elder  Scipio’s  time,  it  had  been  re¬ 
garded  as  quite  a  witticism  to  express  surprize  that  two  priests 
could  refrain  from  laughing  when  they  met  each  other  on  the 
street,  and  he  thought  that  the  same  time-honored  joke  might 
well  be  applied  to  college  professors. 

The  Professor  reflected,  however,  that  not  all  of  his  con¬ 
freres  possessed  the  same  sense  of  humor.  No, — and  he 
thought  of  it  with  a  kind  of  dread, — there  were  those  of 
the  other  variety,  who  ponderously  plowed  thru  life  in  sol¬ 
emn  seriousness,  took  everything  literally,  and  never  showed 
their  teeth  by  way  of  smile,  tho  Nestor  swore  the  jest 
were  laughable.  And  strange  to  say,  it  was  not  in  the  midst 
of  lighter  surroundings  that  they  showed  most  clearly  their 
deficiency.  It  was  while  they  were  at  the  serious  business 
of  life  that  they  made  it  apparent,  in  a  thousand  ways,  that 
humor  was  a  sealed  book  to  them — in  their  exaggerated  ideas 
of  the  importance  of  their  specialties,  in  their  insistence  upon 
the  necessity  of  certain  subjects  for  success  in  this  or  that 
career;  in  their  conscientious  and  laborious  presentation  of 
irrelevant  and  immaterial  data  before  young  people  who  knew 
better  than  their  instructors  that  such  stuff  as  that  wasn’t  what 
made  courses  valuable;  in  their  assumption  that  these  same 
young  people  saw  things  as  they  did,  or  indeed  got  any  very 
great  benefit  from  any  course;  in  their  unquestioning  faith  in 
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details  in  general;  in  the  earnestness  with  which  they  debated 
the  unessential  in  Faculty  meeting;  in  their  long  and  unsmil¬ 
ing  conferences  with  equally  unsmiling  students  who  were 
seriously  attempting  to  map  out  work  for  the  whole  four  years 
at  one  sitting;  in  their  writing  and  reading  of  learned  papers 
(and  especially  the  reading,  for  there  was  where  the  matter 
affected  the  Professor) ;  and  most  of  all,  in  their  sublime  un¬ 
consciousness  of  the  part  they  were  playing  in  the  Comedie 
Hnmaine. 

The  Professor  knew  well  enough  that  his  friend  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  education  believed  that  he  was  contributing  mo¬ 
mentously  to  the  solution  of  the  educational  questions  of  the 
age — but  the  Professor  himself  was  convinced  that  the  same 
things  had  been  said  annually,  or  oftener,  since  the  foundation 
of  the  Republic.  He  had  read,  only  the  day  before,  in  an  old 
file  of  a  New  England  newspaper,  that  “  the  amount  of  non¬ 
sense  uttered  regarding  the  subject  of  education  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years  was  greater  than  that  uttered  on  all 
other  subjects  put  together.”  The  file  was  dated  1825,  and 
the  Professor  was  moved  to  smiles  at  the  thought  of  the  im¬ 
mense  proportions  which  the  sum  total  must  have  assumed  by 
this  time. 

And  here  were  educators  still  discussing,  still  changing 
methods,  and  still  thinking  that  they  were  doing  and  thinking 
new  things,  while  for  the  most  part  they  were  merely  pouring 
old  wine  into  new  bottles.  Change  was  succeeding  change  so 
rapidly  that  the  Professor  no  longer  could  keep  track  of  his 
children’s  progress  at  school,  and  had  become  thoroly  in¬ 
timidated  into  abandoning  all  attempts  to  contribute  to  their 
education  himself.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  suspected  that  they 
were  not  really  being  educated.  The  whole  matter  recalled  to 
his  mind  Lowell’s 

Change  jes’  for  change,  is  like  them  big  hotels 
Where  they  shift  plates,  an’  let  ye  live  on  smells. 

And  then,  there  was  his  classical  friend.  The  Professor 
knew  that  he  really  believed  that  his  forthcoming  publication 
on  the  number  of  efs  in  Tacitus  as  compared  with  the  number 
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of  Kai^%  in  Thucydides  was  going  to  be  widely  read  and  far- 
reaching  in  its  consequences,  while  the  Professor  himself  knew 
well  enough  that  it,  together  with  ten  thousand  other  articles 
of  like  nature  which  were  being  corrupted  by  moth  and  rust 
on  the  library  shelves  of  the  country  (he  regretted  that  thieves 
could  not  get  at  them,  too),  was  only  a  contribution  to  the 
world’s  unread  and  unreadable  literature  of  humor.  It  made 
the  Professor  think  of  the  Gnat  on  the  Bull’s  horn,  who  asked 
the  big  beast  whether  he  wasn’t  sorry  to  have  him  go  away, 
and  who  felt  hurt  when  his  bovine  friend  replied  that  he 
hadn’t  known  he  was  there.  ^ 

The  Professor  saw  that  this  was  about  the  case  with  his 
friend’s  publication,  but  his  friend  never  suspected  it  in  the 
least.  Divers  scientific  friends  were  cast  in  the  same  solemn 
mold.  One  of  them  was  dyspeptic,  and  always  carried  gra¬ 
ham  bread  in  his  pocket  when  he  went  out  to  dine;  and  on  one 
occasion,  at  an  afternoon  function,  when  his  hostess  asked 
him  if  he’d  take  the  regulation  cup  of  tea,  he  had  said  no,  thank 
you,  he’d  prefer  a  little  hot  milk.  Another  friend,  in  the 
English  department,  had  been  overheard  giving  instructions  to 
a  blue-eyed  Freshman  girl  about  a  topic  which  she  was  to 
write :  “  Now,  you  go  to  the  library,  procure  admission  to  the 
departmental  stacks,  and  consult  Breal’s  Melanges  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Semasiology.”  She  had  vanished,  with  an  air  of  stu¬ 
pefaction  which  was  not  feigned;  but  soon  appeared  in  the 
doorway  again,  and  timidly,  with  many  blushes,  said :  “  S-a-y, 
how  do  yuh  spell  ut?  ”  The  gentleman  informed  her,  with  all 
the  gravity  which  should  belong  to  a  good  semasiologist. 

So  that  if  some  professors  seemed  too  flippant,  it  was  equally 
apparent  that  there  were  others  who  were  too  serious  for 
genuine  usefulness.  The  Professor  saw  that  they  couldn’t 
all  be  reduced  to  one  type  and  attacked  as  a  unit,  after  all. 
It  might  indeed  be  that  both  extremes  needed  to  be  exposed; 
but  supposing  that  the  evil  (as  is,  of  course,  usual  with  exposed 
evils)  were  corrected  as  a  result,  what  was  to  become  of  educa¬ 
tion?  Perfectly  well  balanced  and  practical  men  who  knew 
how  to  set  just  values  on  their  services  and  upon  the  rewards 
of  life  did  not  become  college  professors;  or,  if  they  did,  re- 
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mained  such  only  a  short  time.  It  wouldn’t  do  to  wreck  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  land. 

The  event  was  that  the  Professor  was  forced  to  give  up  his 
plan  of  exposing  college  professors.  He  could  discover  only 
one  fault  in  them — a  slight  tendency  to  uncertainty  of  balance 
— and  he  remembered  often  having  heard  that  this  was  a  qual¬ 
ity  inseparable  from  genius  itself.  The  college  professor  was 
clean,  honest,  decent,  modern,  practical,  vital,  civic,  and  demo¬ 
cratic — a  proper  man  as  one  should  see  in  a  summer’s  day;  a 
most  lovely,  gentleman-like  man — therefore  he  must  needs  be 
let  alone. 

So  the  Professor  picked  up  the  Rake  and  started  for  the  tool- 
shed  to  hang  it  up.  He  was  melancholy  because  of  his  failure, 
and  moved  slowly;  and  when  he  was  halfway,  he  came  to  a 
standstill,  in  a  brown  study.  Yes,  the  college  professor  was 
all  very  proper,  and  stood  the  test;  that  was  very  apparent. 
But  wasn’t  that  just  what  w^as  the  matter  with  him?  The  Pro¬ 
fessor  couldn’t  reconcile  himself  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
wasn’t  something  wrong  with  him.  His  intuition  told  him 
there  was.  Here  was  a  new  train  of  thought.  He  would  pur¬ 
sue  it.  And  then,  there  was  the  coat.  He  shouldered  the  Rake 
again,  and  retraced  his  steps. 

Yes,  he  had  found  the  joint  in  their  armor,  after  all:  they 
were  altogether  too  free  from  objection.  They  were  too  mod¬ 
ern,  and  too  much  like  other  people.  Where  w^as  the  bald- 
headed,  spectacled,  absent-minded  old  gentleman  who  had  af¬ 
forded  mankind  so  much  amusement  for  generations?  What 
was  to  become  of  the  world  without  the  college  professor  to 
laugh  at?  Had  the  ancient  professor  who  couldn’t  recognize 
his  own  children  out  of  their  proper  surroundings  become  a 
myth  ?  or  the  one  who  tied  a  string  around  his  finger  to  insure 
Mrs.  Professor  against  his  tricky  memory,  and  then  consumed 
himself  in  vain  attempts  to  recall  the  reason  for  the  string? 
or  the  one  who  shoveled  potatoes  into  a  bottomless  basket, 
lifted  it  up,  carried  it  away,  poured  out  its  emptiness,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  repeat  the  operation,  without  once  waking  up  to 
reality  ?  or  the  one  who  went  upstairs  to  get  a  book,  forgot  on 
the  way,  and  had  to  go  back  to  his  exact  original  position  in 
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order  to  get  straight  again?  Was  the  world  left  to  the  comic 
stage  and  the  comic  papers  alone  for  its  laughter? 

The  Professor  feared  it  was.  He  lookt  about  him,  and  saw 
only  a  few  of  the  old  type  left — and  they  would  soon  be  gone. 
In  their  places  were  growing  up — had  grown  up,  in  fact — a  new 
generation — young  men  of  infallible  memory  and  irreproach¬ 
able  method,  with  vital  subjects  and  practical  aims,  vigorous, 
aggressive,  unsentimental — and  not  in  the  least  old-fashioned. 

Not  old-fashioned.  The  Professor  thought  of  the  old  fash¬ 
ion.  He  remembered  the  old  fashion  very  well.  Years  back 
he  had  been  in  college  under  men  of  the  old  fashion,  and  his 
heart  reached  out  to  them  at  the  recollection.  That  had  been 
in  the  day  when  there  was  a  small  Faculty  and  few  students, 
before  the  college  had  become  a  vast  machine  with  professors 
at  the  levers;  when  professors  not  only  instructed  but  loved 
their  students,  and  when  students  not  only  submitted  to,  but 
reverenced,  their  professors;  before  it  had  become  the  fashion 
to  go  to  college  for  social  prestige,  and  when  it  could  safely 
be  assumed  that  a  man’s  presence  there  signified  ambition  of 
the  highest  type;  before  students  avoided  being  seen  with 
their  professors  for  fear  of  the  charge  of  bootlicking;  before 
humor  became  an  end  instead  of  a  mean;  before  the  complete 
ascendency  of  the  German  method,  the  absolute  reign  of  the 
specialist,  the  rise  of  the  graduate  school,  and  the  mania  for 
publication. 

The  Professor  had,  indeed,  taken  some  of  his  courses  under 
specialists,  but  those  were  not  the  teachers  he  remembered. 
Those  who  had  won  a  place  in  his  memory,  and  in  his  affec¬ 
tion,  were  of  the  old-fashioned  type — professors  of  the  Clas¬ 
sics,  who  perhaps  knew  very  little  about  the  sources  of  Dictys 
Cretensis,  but  who  were  so  magnetically  full  of  Homer,  and 
Virgil,  and  Horace,  and  Sophocles,  and  who  were  such  fine 
specimens  of  nobility  of  character,  that  a  course  under  them 
was  full  of  an  intellectual  and  moral  inspiration  whose  warmth 
never  entirely  spent  itself.  They  knew  their  English  literature, 
too,  and  could  teach  it.  Perhaps  they  were  innocent  of  ap¬ 
preciating  the  importance  of  knowing  the  influence  of  the 
Theban  Cycle  on  Celtic  legend,  but  they  were  so  filled  with  the 
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spirit  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare  that  their  classroom  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Greek  and  Latin,  did  almost  as  much  for  the  student’s 
knowledge  of  English  literature  as  for  his  familiarity  with 
the  classics:  you  could  hear  a  pin  drop  when  they  began  to 
quote  the  passages  they  loved. 

They  could  have  taught  mathematics,  too,  if  necessary,  or 
history — or  possibly  a  science  or  two.  Of  course  they  didn’t 
know  all  that  vast  array  of  obscure  and  for  the  most  part  insig¬ 
nificant  and  unessential  facts — as  thick  and  numberless  as  the 
gay  motes  that  people  the  sunbeams — which  form  the  penum¬ 
bra  of  knowledge  about  a  subject,  and  the  possession  of  which 
seemed  to  the  Professor  to  be  the  most  marked  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  specialist  and  the  old  type  of  scholar;  but  they  knew 
the  nucleus,  and  it  never  occurred  to  their  students  to  doubt 
their  infallibility  for  a  single  moment.  The  Professor  remem¬ 
bered  a  course  of  mathematics  which  he  had  taken  under  a  man 
whose  real  field  was  literature — a  sovereign  Alchemist  that  in 
a  trice  transmuted  the  leaden  metal  of  sines  and  cosines  into 
Gold.  They  were  men  rich  in  wisdom  and  culture,  as  well  as 
masters  of  mere  facts. 

Nor  were  they  lacking  in  sound  scholarship,  in  spite  of  their 
breadth  of  interest.  They  even  published — not  in  their  early 
youth :  that  was  the  great  difference  between  them  and  the 
generation  of  specialists — but  after  their  powers  had  ripened, 
and  in  the  fulness  of  time,  when  they  had  something  to  say 
which  was  well  matured  and  worth  while. 

They  were  men  with  peculiarities  of  manner,  of  course. 
One  always  laid  his  forefinger  alongside  his  nose  and  cocked 
one  eye  while  emphasizing  some  favorite  precept.  Another 
pawed  the  air  as  he  spoke.  Another  groaned  between  phrases, 
and  even  words.  Another  had  a  way  of  tilting  his  head  back 
and  half  closing  his  fine  old  eyes  as  he  repeated  favorite  pas¬ 
sages — 


Four  days  will  quickly  steep  themselves  in  night  ; 
Four  nights  will  quickly  dream  away  the  time  ; 
And  then  the  moon,  like  to  a  silver  bow 
New-bent  in  heaven — 
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The  Professor  felt  it  all  again.  The  results  of  the  inspiration 
that  had  entered  his  soul  as  he  listened  to  old  Uncle  Johnny 
were  among  his  dearest  possessions  in  life. 

Many  was  the  laugh,  too,  which  they  inspired,  and  many 
the  jokes  about  them  which  were  current,  became  traditional, 
and  served  for  the  delight  of  succeeding  generations  of  stu¬ 
dents.  Many  were  the  tricks — disrespectful  only  in  seeming — 
which  were  played  upon  them,  and  which  were  appreciated, 
too;  for  they  were  men  of  real  humor — not  the  kind  which 
flared  up  noisily  like  the  crackling  of  thorns,  but  the  genial 
and  gentle  sort,  like  afternoon  sunshine  in  the  season  of  mists 
and  mellow  fruitfulness. 

They  had  not  only  their  peculiarities  of  manner,  but  most 
of  them  had  their  pet  phrases,  or  their  pet  details  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  It  paid  you  to  know  all  about  quamquam  when  it  came 
to  examination  under  the  professor  of  Latin — “  Old  Quam¬ 
quam  "  they  had  called  him,  and  when  his  sixth  son  first  saw 
the  light  he  was  promptly  distinguished  as  “  Little  Quidquid.” 
The  (ireek  ])rofessor  was  “  Old  Zeus,”  and  the  professor  of 
Astronomy  was  always  referred  to  as  “  Twinkle.”  You  could 
judge  the  degree  of  affection  felt  for  a  professor  by  the  apt¬ 
ness  of  his  nickname  and  the  frequency  of  its  employment. 

And  tliey  were  men  of  broad  outlook  and  reliable  judgment, 
even  if  they  didn’t  stray  far  from  their  own  vine  and  fig-tree. 
In  those  days  you  could  plan  your  course  without  running  for 
consultation  to  ten  different  men  representing  ten  different 
subjects — or.  perhaps,  only  ten  different  phases  of  the  same 
subject — and  then  withdrawing  to  your  room,  notes  and 
provisional  schedules  in  hand,  to  become  distracted  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  get  a  point  of  view  by  reconciling  or  balancing  the 
opposing  forces;  your  white-haired  old  professor,  who  had 
never  heard  of  a  system  of  “  advisers,”  would  set  you  right 
out  of  the  abundant  depths  and  breadths  of  his  experience, 
and  you  would  accept  his  solution  with  gratitude  and  implicit 
confidence.  You  hadn’t  learned  yet  that  young  America  was 
wiser  than  all  the  graybeards  in  Israel. 

They  were  men  of  soul  and  conscience,  too.  They  may  have 
been  somewhat  apart  from  the  world — but  then  they  were  not 
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aware  that  college  professors  ought  not  to  contribute  to  a 
moral  aristocracy,  and  didn’t  realize  as  they  should  have  done 
that  it  wasn’t  exactly  the  kind  and  neighborly  thing  to  be  better 
than  your  fellows.  They  ignorantly  supposed  that  it  devolved 
upon  them  to  afford  their  youthful  student  community  exam¬ 
ples  of  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  excellence,  and  so  did  not 
hesitate  on  occasion  to  wander  beyond  the  limits  of  their  sub¬ 
jects  to  emphasize  the  moral  bearing  of  certain  intellectual 
truths  which  lay  along  the  way.  They  seemed  to  feel  the 
burden  of  responsibility,  too;  they  indulged  in  no  amusements, 
however  innocent  to  them,  as  to  whose  moral  influence  the 
public  entertained  any  degree  of  doubt.  Strictly  speaking, 
they  were  wrong;  the  principle  of  measuring  the  virtue  or  vice 
of  an  act  by  anything  else  than  its  effect  upon  themselves  was, 
of  course,  essentially  false — but  then  they  were  laboring  under 
the  stern  delusion  that  it  was  their  duty  to  eat  no  meat  while  the 
world  stood  if  they  were  thereby  to  make  their  sons  to  offend. 

Best  of  all,  they  were  individual.  They  were  not  like  each 
other,  nor  like  any  one  else.  They  were  not  educational  ma¬ 
chinists,  nor  were  they  the  products  of  educational  machines. 
Their  students  were  not  surrendered  to  the  mercies  of  a  long 
printed  list  of  automatic  rules  whose  mere  interpretation  neces¬ 
sitated  the  services  of  a  legal  mind;  their  courses  were  not  per¬ 
fect  examples  of  the  lockstep,  with  lectures,  quizzes,  outlines, 
syllabi,  notes,  bibliographies,  collateral  readings  (one  hundred 
and  fifty  students  required  to  read  a  certain  chapter  in  a  work 
of  which  at  most  two  copies  existed  in  the  library,  all  within  a 
week),  topics,  conferences,  exhortations,  threats,  conditions, 
excommunications,  indulgences,  and  absolutions.  Some  stu¬ 
dents  proved  recreant,  it  was  true;  but  the  Professor  couldn’t 
see  that  the  lock-step  method  had  greatly  decreased  the  per¬ 
centage  :  surely  in  vain  the  net  was  spread  in  the  sight  of  any 
bird.  The  best  students  had  their  best  brought  out,  and  bore 
the  stamp  of  individuality  rather  than  the  factory  mark  of  a 
great  system.  He  was  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  the 
lock-step  of  the  present  kept  students  so  busy  taking  notes  of 
what  others  said  and  wrote  that  their  powers  of  independent 
thinking  were  atrophied. 
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The  Professor  was  perspiring  again  now,  and  had  to  stop 
and  rest.  He  surveyed  his  work  with  great  satisfaction,  and 
felt  encouraged.  It  looked  as  if  something  were  really  going 
to  come  of  it.  But  with  the  decrease  of  his  bodily  temperature, 
as  he  rested  and  reflected,  came  also  a  cooling  of  enthusiasm. 
However  great  the  faith  he  had  in  the  justice  of  his  arraign¬ 
ment  of  college  professors,  he  knew  that  he  would  get  into 
trouble  with  them  if  he  let  the  world  into  his  confidence  as  he 
had  planned  to  do.  They  might  take  no  notice  of  a  variety  of 
other  charges,  but  their  conceit  would  be  touched  to  the  quick 
by  the  least  insinuation  that  their  thoroly  modern  and  up-to- 
date  system  was  not  infallible.  They  would  tell  him  that  he 
was  idealizing  an  ancient  past,  that  neither  the  present  was  so 
deficient  nor  the  past  so  efficient  as  he  liked  to  suppose,  that 
present-day  methods  were  a  necessity,  and  that  any  one  who 
knew  anything  about  history  or  evolution  could  see  it  (the 
Professor  was  always  floored  by  the  evolution  argument, 
which  his  friends  frequently  made  use  of  to  prove  that  what¬ 
ever  was  [if  they  liked  it]  was  right),  that  he  was  in  his  dotage 
and  had  better  look  up  the  matter  of  the  Pension  Fund,  or 
(what  in  their  eyes  was  the  most  crushing  charge  of  all)  that 
he  was  “  ’way  behind  the  times.” 

But  worst  of  all  was  the  fact  that  there  was  a  traitor  in  the 
Professor’s  own  camp.  He  wasn’t  quite  sure  in  his  own  mind 
that  his  friends  were  not  right,  and  that  he  was  not  idealizing 
the  good  old  times — after  the  manner  of  universal  mankind. 
Perhaps  everything  that  was  was  right.  At  any  rate,  he  saw 
that  his  logic  wasn’t  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  wasn’t,  tho 
he  was  quite  as  sure  that  his  friends  could  not  prove  that  it 
was;  and  he  wasn’t  going  to  embitter  life  and  waste  valuable 
time  by  unduly  provoking  them — not  even  for  the  sake  of 
paying  his  debts — which  was  a  minor  consideration,  after  all. 

This  time  the  Professor  hung  up  the  Rake  to  stay,  convinced 
that,  at  least  as  far  as  the  present  attempt  was  concerned,  he 
was  disqualified  from  being  a  successful  Raker  by  excess  of 
knowledge  regarding  the  subject. 

Grant  Showerman 
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The  educational  process  is  not  the  mechanical  impact  of 
textbook  or  even  of  idea  upon  the  intellect,  but  the  impact  be¬ 
tween  living  beings;  and  in  the  interaction  of  these  vastly  more 
is  given  and  received  than  is  ever  formulated.  What  the 
teacher  is  expresses  itself;  and  always  the  teacher’s  personality 
is  the  greatest  educational  influence.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
to  know  American  teachers  in  order  to  appreciate  American 
education.  It  was  inevitable  that,  during  a  year  amongst 
Americans,  I  should  meet  some  of  the  500,000  teachers  who 
are  in  the  United  States.  Not  only  did  I  not  seek  to  avoid,  I 
courted,  my  fate,  in  spite  of  a  paragraph  which  I  had  read 
in  the  Educational  Review  :  “  We  all  know  the  teacher’s 
face;  it  is  worn,  sacrificial,  anxious,  powerless.”  Doubtless, 
there  are  American  teachers  to  whom  those  words  would 
apply;  but  I  have  rarely  met  them.  The  Jewish  face  I  have 
often  seen.  Not  infrequently,  I  have  seen  at  the  scholar’s 
bench  and  the  teacher’s  desk  a  face  which  gave  a  hint,  mysteri¬ 
ous  and  elusive,  of  all  ages  and  all  nations;  and  I  have  won¬ 
dered  whether  that  is  the  type  that  will  be,  and  will  prevail, 
in  this  land  to  which  from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  all 
races  have  come  to  be  the  ingredients  of  “  the  ethnic  stew.”  A 
meager  salary  may  cause  a  meager  face;  and  neither  in  school 
nor  in  college  will  a  teacher’s  ordinary  income  carry  him  much 
above  want.  Americans  spend  vast  sums  of  money  upon  every 
part  of  their  schools’  equipment,  except  the  human  which 
alone  is  indispensable.  Teachers  are  legion,  and  therefore  the 
aggregate  amount  paid  to  them  is  imposing;  but  the  average 
salary  is  small  and  inadequate.  It  can  not  be  said  that  teachers 
take  no  thought  for  income;  in  Los  Angeles,  I  heard  much 

’  Reprinted  from  the  London  Times.  Written  by  the  author  of 
“A  year  amongst  Americans,”  Educational  Review,  February,  1908. 
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of  a  Miss  Margaret  Haley  of  Chicago,  who  has  sought  to 
organize  teachers  into  a  union  which  should  federate  with 
labor  unions  for  common  ends.  The  good  sense  of  the  great 
majority  of  representative  educators  and  educationists  as¬ 
sembled  in  convention  at  Los  Angeles  led  them  to  repudiate 
this  movement  as  derogatory  to  themselves  and  their  profes¬ 
sion,  and  antagonistic  to  the  principles  of  public  education  at 
.  public  expense;  and  all  over  the  country  hosts  of  men  and 
women  are  following  the  profession  of  teaching  with  a  de¬ 
votion  that  takes  no  undue  account  of  pecuniary  reward.  The 
great  attraction  for  them  is  that  they  find  special  facilities 
for  the  use  of  powers  which  they  rejoice  to  use;  and  I  have 
found  teachers  the  most  attractive  class  in  the  nation,  because 
more  than  any  other  class,  not  excepting  the  clergy,  they  are 
free  from  sordid  aims. 

Each  State  “  raises  ”  its  own  teachers;  but  in  summer,  at 
vacation  schools  for  teachers,  at  Chautauquas,  and  at  educa¬ 
tional  conventions,  teachers  from  all  states  meet  and  mingle  in 
the  closest  fellowship.  Those  whose  work  lies  in  small  towns 
and  country  districts  ordinarily  select  a  great  city  of  a  distant 
state  for  their  summer  resort  in  order  that,  while  pursuing 
studies  which  shall  enable  them  on  their  return  to  their 
schools  to  use  themselves  to  the  top  notch  of  their  value,  they 
may  also  enjoy  a  complete  change  from  their  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions  and  cultivate  interests  unconnected  with  their  official  tasks. 
This  policy  is  pursued  every  year  by  a  large  proportion  of 
American  teachers,  in  spite  of  their  meager  salaries;  and  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  giving  letters  of  introduction  to  five 
of  them  who  had  arranged  to  spend  their  “  Sabbatical  year  ” 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  two  in  Germany,  two  in  France 
and  one  in  Russia,  studying  educational  and  economic  condi¬ 
tions  in  those  countries.  Doubtless,  some  merely  get  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  names  that,  at  some  sacrifice  of  sincerity,  does 
duty  for  knowledge;  but  the  majority  are  honest  in  their  desire 
and  effort  to  learn  more  and  be  better  able  to  teach;  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  these  do  at  least  contrive  to  maintain  such  freedom 
from  exhaustion  and  such  mental  hospitality  as  are  valuable 
assets  in  a  teacher,  and  can  only  be  had  and  held  by  uniting 
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some  disinterested  pursuit  with  professional  work.  In 
America,  more  completely  i)erhaps  than  in  England,  teachers 
keep  the  roots  of  their  being  fed  by  the  cultivation  of  their 
individual  tastes  in  books,  amusement,  and  travel;  and  “  power¬ 
lessness,”  according  to  my  observation,  is  peculiarly  absent 
from  the  teacher’s  face.  It  should  also  be  said  that,  by  the 
intermingling  of  the  teachers  of  the  several  states,  there  is 
being  fostered  a  sense  of  fraternity  in  effort,  achievement,  and 
destiny;  and  thus  a  vital  relation  between  the  schools  in  all 
parts  of  the  vast  continent  is  being  established  and  is  already 
having  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  educational  interests  of 
each  part,  especially  in  raising  the  standard  of  education  in 
those  parts  where  hitherto  it  has  been  lower  than  the  average 
which  prevails.  In  consequence,  there  is  an  approach  towards 
uniformity  in  the  educational  standards  of  the  different  states, 
altho  there  is  not  even  the  semblance  of  national  control. 

Meeting  American  teachers  has  not  been  made  less  attractive 
by  the  fact  that  it  has  meant  meeting  American  women.  In 
1870  there  were  77,528  men  and  122,795  women  teaching  in 
the  elementary  and  secondary  public  schools.  Last  year  the 
number  of  men  had  increased  to  109,179;  but,  as  the  number 
of  women  had  risen  to  356,884,  the  preponderance  of  women 
teachers  is  greater  today  than  ever  before,  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  it  is  destined  to  be  greater  still.  Already,  of 
every  group  of  ten  teachers  in  “  cities  ”  with  a  population  of 
25,000  and  over,  eight  are  women;  women  number  seven  of 
every  group  of  ten  teachers  in  smaller  “  cities,”  towns,  and  vil¬ 
lages;  and  thruout  the  whole  country,  of  every  four  teachers 
three  are  women.  If  any  man  suddenly  addresses  any  Ameri¬ 
can  boy  who  is  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  is  likely  to  be 
styled  “  M’am  ”  in  reply.  I  tried  the  experiment  hundreds  of 
times  and  gave  it  up  lest  I  should  become  confused  as  to  my 
own  sex.  Women  are  the  teachers  of  the  American  youth. 
This  may  be  as  it  should  be  in  elementary  schools;  and  per¬ 
haps  American  sentiment  is  right  in  depreciating  a  man  who 
is  willing  to  spend  his  time  and  strength  in  the  details  of  the 
primary  school,  where  a  woman’s  patience,  discrimination,  and 
sympathy  can  best  understand  and  train  the  fickle  fancies. 
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moods,  and  impulses  of  a  child.  But  in  the  high  schools,  boys 
of  eighteen  years  of  age,  whose  physical  nature  needs  the  most 
careful  development,  are  taught  by  women'Svho  sometimes 
are  not  many  years  their  seniors;  and  men  have  told  me  that 
they  now  recognize  that  serious  injury  was  wrought  upon  them 
at  that  period  of  their  school  life  when,  lonely,  shy,  and  sul¬ 
len,  they  were  left  to  fight  thru  their  crisis,  not  knowing  that  it 
was  a  crisis  that  came  to  all  and  was  necessary  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  life.  I  have  met  few  serious  teachers  of  either  sex 
who  did  not  deplore  the  excessive  preponderance  of  women 
on  the  teaching  staffs  of  secondary  schools  and  the  higher 
classes  of  elementary  schools. 

These  facts  must  be  considered  in  connexion  with  the  system 
of  co-education — i.e.,  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  in  the 
same  classes,  which  is  the  general  practise,  not  only  in  the 
primary  schools,  but  also  in  the  secondary,  which,  it  must  be 
remembered,  pupils  ordinarily  enter  at  fourteen,  to  remain 
until  they  are  eighteen  years  old.  Richter  said  that,  to  insure 
modesty,  he  would  advise  the  education  of  the  sexes  together, 
but  that  he  would  not  guarantee  anything  in  a  school  where 
girls,  still  less  where  boys,  were  alone  together.  He  would 
be  a  bold  man  who  should  guarantee  anything  in  any  condi¬ 
tions;  but  the  consensus  of  opinion  amongst  American  teachers, 
than  whom  none  have  a  better  right  to  be  heard,  is  that  sexual 
perversion  and  sexual  tension  are  appreciably  diminished  by 
the  co-educational  system  of  American  schools.  So  far  as 
this  claim  can  be  established,  the  system  must  receive  the 
sympathetic  consideration  of  all  who  realize  the  gravity  of 
the  moral  problem  of  our  schools. 

But  other  results,  less  obvious  and  far  from  excellent,  are 
forcing  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  American  teachers. 
The  deepest  and  most  permanent  effect  of  co-education  is 
upon  adolescent  boys.  A  girl  passes  the  period  of  adolescence 
more  rapidly  than  a  boy,  as  is  recognized  even  in  common 
law,  which  accepts  girls  of  eighteen,  but  boys  only  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  as  capable  of  holding  property  in  their  own 
name.  When  pupils  of  fourteen  enter  the  high  school,  the  girl 
is  from  two  to  three  years  more  matured  than  the  boy.  In 
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seriousness  of  purpose,  in  power  of  application,  and  in  wom¬ 
anly  instincts  she  is  already  a  woman;  but  the  boy  is  still 
under  the  ferment  of  mind  and  body  which  in  him  also,  but 
not  until  two  or  three  years  later,  is  to  result  in  nubility.  Con¬ 
sequently,  in  all  work  that  requires  concentration  the  girl 
excels;  and  as  in  most,  if  not  all,  high  schools  the  girls  greatly 
outnumber  the  boys,  the  courses  of  study,  by  an  inevitable 
process  of  evolution,  have  become  adapted  to  the  special 
capacities  of  the  girls.  Thus,  in  classes  taught  by  women, 
boys  are  taught,  with  girls,  studies  that  are  peculiarly  suited  to 
girls,  and  the  boys  do  not  have  from  the  teacher,  who  is  a 
woman,  the  comprehension  of  themselves  and  their  moods 
that  the  girls  receive.  The  boys  are  in  a  minority;  and,  as 
the  irrepressible  tendency  to  imitate  the  majority  asserts  itself, 
they  become  an  inferior  copy  of  girls,  winning  a  girl’s  gentle¬ 
ness  and  sensitiveness,  but  not  the  proper  strength  of  either 
sex.  Tried  by  a  woman’s  and  by  a  girl’s  standards,  the  boys 
prove  inferior;  and  when  at  last  they  enter  upon  their  full 
heritage  they  are  irreparably  wounded  in  their  dignity,  and 
have  lost  the  faith  in  themselves  of  which,  in  order  to  play 
a  man’s  part  in  life,  they  have  the  utmost  need.  There  is  no 
greater  danger  to  character  than  this. 

Imprest  by  these  considerations,  a  high  school  principal 
in  Chicago,  with  the  consent  of  the  education  board  of  that 
city,  began  recently  to  separate  boys  and  girls  during  their 
adolescence,  in  order  “  to  accustom  them  in  their  early  teens 
to  diflFerentiate  in  their  characteristics  so  that  they  shall  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  higher  complementary  relations  of  life.”  This  is 
surely  a  wise  and  necessary  step.  The  same  thing  may  be 
strength  in  the  woman  and  weakness  in  the  man,  and  what  is 
good  in  the  woman  may  be  evil  in  the  man.  Below  the  virtue 
which  is  evangelical  and  sexless,  there  is  a  virtue  of  sex.  This 
deei)er  virtue  the  American  man  must  take  heed  to  retain; 
for  a  man,  a  nation,  an  epoch  become  effeminate  sinks  in  the 
scale  of  things.  And  the  question  with  regard  to  America 
which,  more  frequently  and  urgently  than  any  other,  has  forced 
itself  upon  me,  relates  to  the  national  virility  upon  which  na¬ 
tional  greatness  ultimately  depends.  I  am  again  in  New  York, 
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an  election  campaign  is  afoot,  and  I  am  once  more  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  political  corruption  which  is  the  shame 
of  American  public  life.  It  is  an  attack  upon  the  very  founda¬ 
tions  on  which  a  democracy  rests,  and  by  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  met  the  democracy  must  be  judged.  From  time  to  time, 
in  New  York  and  elsewhere — for  the  evil  is  everywhere — 
the  superior  social  section,  always  sensible  of  the  danger  and 
disgrace,  works  itself  up  into  a  flurry  and  demands  legislative 
and  other  contrivances  to  deliver  the  nation  from  its  peril. 
But  while  all  are  willing  to  be  saved,  few  are  resolved  to 
work  out  their  own  salvation.  If  it  could  be  done  without 
eflfort,  or  by  one  spasmodic  effort,  or  by  the  continuous  effort 
of  some  power  not  themselves  that  made  for  righteousness, 
or  if  personal  effort  did  not  involve  personal  sacrifice,  the 
better  men  and  women  would  overcome  the  corrupt  politicians, 
who  are  numerically  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  people. 
But,  finding  that  they  can  not  do  everything  easily  and  at 
once,  they  see  no  alternative  but  to  do  nothing  at  all ;  and,  being 
unwilling  to  pay  the  price  of  freedom,  they  cease  to  assert 
their  right  to  govern  themselves,  and  submit  to  government  by 
a  gang  of  unscrupulous  men  who  are  organized  to  limit  and 
restrain  the  exercise  by  the  democracy  of  its  political  powers. 
It  is  not  the  honesty,  it  is  the  moral  courage  of  Americans  in 
which  it  is  difficult  to  believe.  The  corrupt  minority  prevails 
because  the  majority  weakly  shrinks  from  the  strain  and  stress, 
the  toil  and  turmoil,  the  opprobrium  and  slander,  and  the  pro¬ 
longed  endurance  of  these,  which  is  the  price  that  must  be 
paid  for  the  reform  which  is  desired.  In  Les  femmes  sa- 
vantes  of  Moliere,  Ariste  says  to  his  brother  Chrisale : 

“  Your  wife,  between  ourselves, 

Is  by  your  weaknesses  your  ruler. 

Her  power  is  only  founded  on  your  feebleness.” 

The  negative  failings  of  the  honest  men  in  America  form  a 
basis  for  the  positive  wrongdoing  of  the  men  who  are  corrupt. 
And,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  I  can  not  find  in  American 
co-education  of  the  sexes  by  women  teachers  any  promise  of 
adequate  correction  of  the  tendency  to  prefer  the  hard  to  the 
easy  course  even  when  the  hard  happens  to  be  the  right  course. 
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which  is  seen,  in  its  consequences,  not  only  in  politics  but 
equally,  and  with  equally  disastrous  efYects,  in  other  phases  of 
American  life. 

In  the  last  analysis,  national  virility  depends  upon  ethical 
and  spiritual  vitality;  and  I  have,  therefore,  been  specially  in¬ 
terested  to  see  how  far  this  is  nourished  in  the  national  schools. 
Often  I  have  asked  teachers  what  they  consider  to  be  the 
chief  necessity  in  education.  More  than  once  the  answer  has 
been  given  in  a  phrase  which  seems  to  be  the  present  educa¬ 
tional  catch-word :  “  Send  the  whole  child  to  school,”  I  ven¬ 
tured  once  to  suggest  to  a  group  of  teachers  that,  in  this 
phrase,  a  demand  is  made  which  is  by  law  implicitly  disallowed. 
The  teachers  were  quick  to  see  my  drift;  and,  in  the  course 
of  an  interesting  discussion  upon  religious  education  that  en¬ 
sued,  an  admirable  precis  was  given  of  a  significant  article 
or  lecture  upon  that  subject  by  an  American  college  professor. 
The  restriction  of  religious  education  to  the  church,  involv¬ 
ing  the  exclusion  of  it  from  the  schools,  was  held  to  imply  three 
educational  fallacies.  First,  it  divides  the  historical  content 
of  culture  into  parts,  and  assumes  that  these  parts  can  be 
communicated  separately;  secondly,  it  divides  the  pupil  into 
parts,  and  assumes  that  these  parts  can  be  developed  inde¬ 
pendently  of  each  other;  and,  thirdly,  it  divides  the  teacher  into 
parts,  and  assumes  that  certain  elements  of  his  own  culture 
can  be  kept  out  of  the  classroom.  Thus,  only  a  part  of  the 
child,  a  part  of  the  teacher,  and  a  part  of  culture  is  by  law  ad- 
mittted  into  the  schools;  and  in  proportion  as  this  theoretical 
denial  of  the  child  and  the  teacher  as  each  an  indivisible  unit, 
and  of  the  vital  correlation  of  studies,  prevails  in  practise,  the 
American  educational  system  is  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches, 
the  American  child  is  only  partially  educated,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  teacher’s  personality  is  incomplete  in  the  school. 

Some  teachers  vaunt  their  limitations  and  openly  proclaim 
their  belief  that  religion  is  not  essential  to  human  life  and 
will  gradually  disappear.  They,  and  such  as  they,  push  the 
principle  of  secular  education  to  an  extreme,  and  show  a  nar¬ 
row  and  nervous  determination  to  banish  from  the  schools  and 
from  schoolbooks  all  reference  to  Christianity  and  its  positive 
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beliefs.  But  undeniably  their  number  is  small,  and  their  influ¬ 
ence  is  not  great.  Most  teachers  are  themselves  religious;  and, 
in  spite  of  constitutional  and  statutory  prohibitions,  they  take 
the  whole  self  to  school  and  bring  their  entire  personality  to 
bear  upon  those  whom  they  teach.  In  one  way  or  another, 
within  or  beyond  the  limits  imposed  up>on  them,  they  maintain 
a  constant  effort  to  make  education  a  constructive  religious  in¬ 
fluence;  and,  undoubtedly,  it  proves  such  to  multitudes  of  the 
children  who  are  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

Americans  maintain  that  their  Republic  rests  upon  a  re¬ 
ligious  idea.  But,  having  disavowed  external  authority  in  the 
state  and  refused  to  allow  the  Christian  religion  to  be  taught 
in  the  schools,  Americans  have  never  frankly  introduced  into 
either  the  ideal  upon  which  the  state  is  declared  to  rest.  Thus 
both  state  and  school  are  really  without  religious  sanctions,  ex¬ 
cept  such  as  are  surreptitiously  introduced  from  the  religion 
which  is  disallowed.  So  there  is  a  distinct  dualism  of  church 
and  state,  of  religious  and  civil  life,  which  robs  the  former  of 
its  content  and  the  latter  of  its  enthusiasm.  It  was  otherwise, 
perhaps  more  completely  than  was  wise,  in  the  earliest  days  of 
education  of  which  I  spoke  in  my  last  article.  Schools  were 
founded  “  to  baffle  that  deluder  Sathan  ”  by  bringing  every 
pupil  to  “  a  lively  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.”  The  state  was  to 
be  strengthened  by  the  development  of  the  character  of  the 
citizens,  and  direct  religious  education  was  the  principal  means 
to  that  end.  Ait  Spiritus  Sancti  Operatio  in  Mente  sit  Causa 
Naturalis  impropria  Erroris? — “  May  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  mind  be  the  improper  cause  of  natural  errors?  ” — 
is  a  specimen  of  questions  that  had  to  be  discust  by  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  Harvard  University 
in  1742;  and  so  recently  as  fifty  years  ago  there  were  at  Wil¬ 
liams  College  sixteen  compulsory  religious  services,  four 
noon  class  prayer  meetings,  one  college  prayer  meeting,  and 
six  other  regular  but  not  prescribed  religious  exercises  every 
week.  Then  the  aim  was  to  make  the  human  will  as  a  strong 
house,  barred  and  bolted,  that  could  withstand  every  blast  of 
any  storm.  Now  the  aim  is  to  protect  the  house,  as  by  a 
forest  on  which  the  fury  of  the  storm  shall  be  spent,  .^schy- 
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lus  attributed  all  wrongdoing  to  irapaK&Trd,  false  coinage,  that  is, 
the  impress  of  a  false  affectional  value  on  things.  American 
education  seeks  to  distribute  the  affections,  in  their  intensity 
and  proportion,  according  to  the  true  worth  of  things;  and  the 
attempt  is  made,  by  education  that  is  not  religious,  to  bring  the 
motives,  which  are  the  forest  protecting  the  house,  into  har¬ 
monious  relations,  and  produce  that  equilibrium  of  good  which 
is  accepted  as  the  perfection  of  human  conduct.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  one  hears,  on  all  sides,  of  the  relative  “  moral  values  ” 
of  the  secular  studies  of  the  schools;  and  there  is  perceptible, 
I  think,  in  every  rearrangement  of  courses  of  studies  an  effort, 
whose  motive  does  not  always  rise  into  consciousness,  to  give 
greater  place  and  emphasis  to  those  subjects  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  the  value  which  was  ascribed  to  religious  teach¬ 
ing  in  former  days.  History,  it  is  said,  illustrates  ethical 
principles,  and  enlists  the  dispositions  on  the  side  of  right; 
history,  therefore,  which  has  been  the  most  neglected  of  all 
the  main  lines  of  study,  is  gaining  greater  recognition  in  the 
schools.  Choice  works  of  plastic  and  pictorial  art,  and  other 
objects  of  sense  perception,  are  rapidly  finding  their  way  into 
the  classrooms  because  of  the  moral  values  which  they  are  held 
to  possess;  and  music,  for  the  same  reason,  is  steadily  grow¬ 
ing  in  importance.  But  reliance  is  chiefly  placed  in  imaginative 
and  dramatic  literature;  and  I  have  listened  to  discourses  to 
teachers  upon  the  moral  value  of  Dante’s  Hell  and  purga¬ 
tory  as  showing  the  nature  of  sin,  of  his  Paradise  as  show¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  righteousness,  and  of  Shakespeare’s  The 
merchant  of  Venice  as  showing — but  why  trouble  to  show 
the  moral  value  of  that  play,  since  the  Jews  insist  that,  because 
of  its  unlovely  Jew,  it,  along  with  the  Bible,  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  schools;  and  the  insistence  of  the  Jews  is  likely, 
sooner  or  later,  to  prevail  ?  The  end  of  all  “  earthly  learning,’* 
as  Sir  Philip  Sidney  says,  is  “  virtuous  action,”  and  the  best 
educational  method  is  certainly  that  which  “  moveth  us  to  do 
that  which  earthly  learning  doth  teach.”  But  the  value  of 
literature  in  forming  high  ideals  of  conduct  and  in  inspiring  to 
their  realization  will  always  prove  to  be  in  proportion  as  moral¬ 
izing  is  eschewed  and  noble  sentiments  are  permitted  to  work 
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their  appeal  thru  the  charm  of  their  artistic  presentation. 
The  majority  of  teachers,  even  in  America,  are  not  so  illu¬ 
minated,  warmed  and  vivified  by  the  ideal  interests  of  humanity 
as  to  be  able  to  perceive,  in  every  subject  that  they  teach, 
the  processes  of  humanity’s  effort  toward  ideal  living  and  to 
give  it  definite  and  direct  moral  value  to  a  child. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  educational  system  has  the  “  day 
schools  ”  as  merely  one  of  its  parts,  the  other  parts  being  the 
“  Sunday  schools,”  and  that,  as  the  function  of  the  state  is  to 
teach  secular  subjects,  to  teach  religion  is  the  function  of  the 
church.  Whatever  educational  or  other  fallacies  may  underlie 
this  theory,  a  noble  and  vigorous  effort  is  being  made  to  give 
effect  to  it  by  bringing  the  church  to  realize  and  fulfil  its  re¬ 
sponsibilities  with  reference  to  that  part  of  national  education 
ascribed  to  it.  Religious  teaching,  excluded  from  the  day 
schools,  is  being  systematically  and  thoroly  promoted  in  the 
Sunday  schools  which  in  America,  altho  they  are  still  shame¬ 
fully  inferior  to  the  public  schools,  are  greatly  superior  in  their 
teachers,  their  methods,  their  equipment,  their  curriculum, 
their  grading,  and  their  results,  to  similar  institutions  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Sunday  school  has  not  become,  but  it  is  becoming, 
entitled  to  rank  as  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
United  States.  The  state  sees  that  democracy  can  not  rest 
upon  an  ignorant  demos  and,  by  the  secular  education  of  the 
children,  is  insuring  general  enlightenment  and  a  great  in¬ 
crease  of  material  wealth.  The  churches  see  that  democracy 
can  not  rest  upon  an  unspiritual  demos  and,  by  the  religious 
education  of  the  children,  are  insuring  that  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  shall  not  be  a  mere  mass  of  “  things  ”  in  which  a  na¬ 
tion’s,  as  a  man’s,  “  life  consisteth  not.”  This  is  the  most 
hopeful  feature  of  American  life;  for  America  is  committed, 
apparently  irrevocably,  for  weal  or  for  woe,  to  exclusively 
secular  education  in  the  public  schools. 

It  remains,  however,  to  be  seen  whether  the  churches  will 
maintain  the  educational  activity  which  they  have  begun.  I 
confess  that  sometimes  I  fear  that  in  this,  as  in  the  political, 
sphere  there  will  be  preference  of  the  easy  to  the  hard  course 
when  it  is  found  that  everything  can  not  be  done  easily  and 
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at  once.  For  even  that  aspect  of  American  life  which  most 
favorably  imprest  me  immediately  on  my  arrival  in  America 
— the  toleration  and  charity  that  prevail  in  the  ecclesiastical 
world — and  which  the  Bishop  of  London  has  contrasted  with 
conditions  that  prevail  in  England,  gives  me  pause.  Assuredly, 
it  is  pleasant  to  be  in  a  land  where  there  is  not  such  fierce 
strife  of  sects  as  exists  in  England  and  was  not  always,  in 
America,  unknown.  But  what  if  the  present  generation  of 
Americans  be  not  as  loyal  to  truth  and  to  the  spirit  of  sac¬ 
rificial  service  for  truth  as  were  their  puritan  forefathers, 
whose  convictions  were  shaped  by  a  severer  creed  and  whose 
characters  were  disciplined  by  a  more  rigorous  social  and  re¬ 
ligious  atmosphere  in  home,  and  church,  and  school?  What 
if,  in  religion  as  in  politics,  the  American  is  genial  simply 
because  he  is  latitudinarian,  is  liberal  only  because  he  is  not 
intense,  and  is  tolerant  of  the  convictions  of  others  merely 
because  theirs  are  not  deep  and  his  are  no  deeper  than  theirs? 
Indifference  to  religion,  as  well  as  indifference  to  politics,  may 
be  as  disintegrating  a  social  force  as  excessive  zeal;  to  have 
no  creed  to  inscribe  upon  a  banner  may  be  as  anti-social  as  the 
flaunting  of  the  banners  of  competing  and  conflicting  parties 
and  sects.  I  am  a  man  of  peace,  but  not  of  peace  at  any 
price;  and  sometimes  I  have  found  myself  wishing  that  Ameri¬ 
can  prtining-hooks  were  turned  into  swords.  The  dull  level  of 
caution  and  kindness  seen  everywhere  except  in  commerce;  the 
soft  diplomacies  and  compromises,  the  hard  pursuit  of  material 
things  and  the  easy  abandonment  of  facts  and  rights  by  which 
a  people  must  live  or  die — these  things  have  seemed  to  me 
the  most  ominous  spectacle  of  American  life.  I  shall  return 
to  England  soon;  and  if  I  find  myself  tempted  to  despondency 
by  reason  of  the  fierceness  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  conten¬ 
tions,  I  shall  put  to  myself  the  question  which,  without  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  England  or  America,  is  asked  by  M.  Tarde 
in  his  Les  lois  limitation:  “  Which  is  worse  for  a  society 
— ^to  be  divided  into  parties  and  sects  fighting  over  opposing 
programs  and  dogmas,  or  to  be  composed  of  individuals  at 
peace  with  each  other,  but  each  striving  within  himself,  a  prey 
to  skepticism,  irresolution,  and  discouragement  ?  ” 
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DISCUSSION 

AN  APOLOGY  FOR  THE  TEACHER 

After  perusing  the  interesting  and  instructive  article  which 
Mr.  Frederic  Burk,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  contributed  to  the  December,  1907,  number  of  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Review,  I,  who  am  a  woman  and  have  been  a  school¬ 
teacher,  could  not  refrain  from  exercising  the  ancient  preroga¬ 
tive  of  both,  that  of  having  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Burk  begins  his  remarks  with  a  description  of  a  vege¬ 
table  disease  known  as  the  dry  rot,  which  he  diagnoses  as 
peculiarly  inimical  to  potatoes  and  school-teachers,  but  for 
which  he  can  assign  no  cause  and  prescribe  no  cure,  total  ex¬ 
termination  of  the  patient  (potato  or  teacher)  being  the  only 
plan  he  suggests  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  the  evil. 

His  enumeration  of  the  symptoms  is  truly  depressing.  He 
says :  “  She  secures  her  position  by  influence  and  holds  it  by 
virtue  of  sickness,  decrepitude,  unfitness  for  any  other  occupa¬ 
tion  in  life,  or  because  she  has  a  brother-in-law  up>on  the  board. 
She  hates  teaching,  complains  of  overwork,  despises  teachers’ 
meetings,  and  can  not  endure  ‘  shop  ’  talk.  She  leads  a  life  mis¬ 
erable  to  herself,  disastrous  to  her  pupils,  and  humiliating  to 
the  honor  and  respect  due  her  calling.”  There  is  more  anon, 
but  first,  let  us  examine  these  accusations. 

If  Mr.  Burk  is  referring  solely  to  those  misguided  beings 
who  have  secured  their  places  by  political  or  other  influence, 
who  hate  teaching  and  are  unqualified  for  the  work,  there  is 
no  more  to  be  said;  he  has  shown  sufficient  cause  for  the  con¬ 
dition  he  deplores,  but  the  very  numbers  of  the  cases  show 
that  the  disease  is  much  more  general  than  this. 

“  She  complains  of  overwork,”  whether  justly  or  not  Mr. 
Burk  does  not  inform  us,  altho  observation  and  experience 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  average  teacher  would  need 
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the  stimulation  of  all  the  motives  that  Professor  James  can 
enumerate  to  carry  her  thru  the  successive  “  layers  of  fatigue  " 
involved  in  one  of  her  overcrowded  days,  tho  it  is  doubtless 
inconsiderate  of  her  to  call  attention  to  the  fact. 

And  “  she  despises  teachers’  meetings.”  This  is  certainly 
a  point  against  her,  assuming,  as  we  must,  that  these  gather¬ 
ings  are  always  helpful,  sources  of  encouragement,  and  wells 
of  inspiration  from  which  to  draw  sustaining  power  for  the 
intervals  between  them.  Upon  the  principal,  of  course,  de¬ 
volves  the  chief  responsibility  for  these  conditions,  and  I  am 
taking  it  for  granted  that  no  principal,  given  an  audience  of 
helpless  teachers,  who  can  not  get  away,  would  embrace  the 
opportunity  to  deliver  a  dull  and  interminable  speech  that  he 
could  not  have  induced  another  audience  to  sit  thru  for  love 
or  money.  As  to  her  reluctance  to  talk  “  shop,”  that  may  be 
a  symptom  of  the  disease  we  are  studying,  or  it  may  be  a 
healthful  sign  of  her  desire  to  keep  her  interest  in  her  work 
from  becoming  stale. 

But  now,  this  writer  asks :  “  What  is  the  dry  rot  ?  ”  and 
frankly  admits  that  he  does  not  know,  at  the  same  time  out¬ 
lining  a  theory  confided  to  him  by  a  woman  philosopher,  that 
“  it  is  the  expression  of  a  protest,  conscious  or  unconscious, 
on  the  part  of  women  against  working  for  a  living.”  If  this 
were  true,  would  it  not  be  equally  apparent  in  all  other  bread¬ 
winning  occupations  for  women?  Mr.  Burk  assumes  that  it 
is,  and  tho  he  admits  as  an  argument  against  the  theory  the  fact 
that  men  teachers  are  often  afifected  in  the  same  way,  he  grace¬ 
fully  explains  this  away  by  the  corrupting  influence  of  woman 
upon  man,  nor  is  he  ashamed  to  seek  refuge  in  the  threadbare 
excuse  of  Adam’s  temptation  by  the  woman. 

Mr.  Burk  next  draws  for  us  two  pictures,  with  instructions 
to  gaze  first  on  the  grewsome  spectacle  of  one  of  the  afflicted 
sisterhood,  who  drags  her  body  wearily  to  the  schoolroom, 
her  Soul  (the  capitalization  is  Mr.  Burk’s)  absolutely  refusing 
to  enter.  Here  the  wretched  body  is  forced  to  remain,  subject 
to  the  tortures  inflicted  by  the  sixteen  hundred  little  devils  that 
reside  in  forty  children  (forty  devils  to  a  child,  a  fairly  ac¬ 
curate  computation),  until  three  o’clock  shall  finally  set  her 
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)  free,  at  which  time  “  an  outworn,  bedraggled,  nerve-racked 

i  Body  shambles  wearily  out  the  school  gate  and  down  the  street. 

1  ...  Naught  there  is  to  life  but  a  broken  and  stony  ground  over 

1  which  she  must  pick  her  way  morn  and  night — with  hell 

!  between.” 

'  Turning  from  this  cheerful  vision  we  are  invited  to  contem¬ 

plate  the  companion  picture,  of  the  teacher  whose  Soul  in¬ 
variably  arrives  on  the  scene  of  action  ahead  of  her,  and  sports 
all  the  long  happy  day  with  the  souls  of  the  forty  little 
angels  committed  to  her  care,  the  inference  being  that  the 
teacher’s  state  of  mind  is  the  sole  factor  in  the  arousing  of  the 
angel  or  the  devil  in  the  pupil.  Three  o’clock  comes  all  too 
soon  to  break  up  this  “  feast  of  souls,”  but  when  it  strikes 
she  trips  out  into  the  sunshine,  for  she  is  never  tired,  “  because 
it  has  been  her  soul  which  has  done  all  the  hard  work,  and 
souls  do  not  tire.”  Beautiful  and  idyllic  indeed,  but  how  many 
teachers  will  indorse  this  description  as  strictly  accurate? 

Now,  I  am  not  attempting  to  deny  that  this  disease  does 
exist  among  women  school-teachers,  but  the  very  extent  of  the 
trouble  would  go  to  prove  that  there  is  good  cause  for  it,  and 
that  the  reason  ascribed  by  the  woman  philosopher  is  not  a  sen¬ 
sible  one.  There  is  something  the  matter  with  a  profession, 
as  a  leading  newspaper  lately  remarked,  when  a  woman  who 
leaves  it  to  go  into  business  is  the  subject  of  the  envious  con¬ 
gratulations  of  all  her  friends  who  are  teaching,  as  recently 
happened. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  vegetable  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  ascribed  to  the  teachers  by  the  writer  ought  to  afford  him 
a  clue  to  one  cause  of  the  trouble.  If  we  did  not  make  vege¬ 
tables  of  the  teachers,  they  would  be  immune  from  the  diseases 
of  vegetables.  The  case  of  many  a  teacher  has  been  accurately 
pictured  by  May  Sinclair,  in  ‘‘  Superseded,”  the  tale  of  Miss 
Quincey,  the  little  arithmetic  teacher  of  forty-five  who  had 
held  her  post  for  five-and-twenty  years.  “  She  worked  from 
nine  till  one  in  the  morning,  from  two-thirty  till  four-thirty 
in  the  afternoon,  and  from  six-thirty  in  the  evening  till  any 
hour  in  the  night.  She  worked  with  the  desperate  zeal  of  the 
superseded :  the  terrified  tenacity  of  the  middle-aged  who  feels 
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behind  her  the  swift-footed  rivalry  of  youth.  And  when 
she  at  length  broke  down,  the  young  doctor  who  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  treat  her  came  and  talked  to  her  about  her 
work  .  .  .  [nobody  else  had  ever  been  the  least  interested  in 
Miss  Quincey’s  work].  Then  Miss  Quincey  sat  up  in  bed 
and  became  lyrical  as  she  described  the  delirous  joy  of  deci¬ 
mals  and  the  rapture  of  cube-root. .  .  .  And  Dr.  Cautley  laughed 
at  her  defense  of  the  noble  science.  .  .  .  He  could  only  assure 
her  that  the  most  powerful  intellect  in  the  world  would  break 
dow'u  if  you  kept  it  perpetually  doing  sums  in  arithmetic.  It 
was  the  monotony  of  the  thing,  you  see;  year  after  year  Miss 
Quincey  had  been  plowing  up  the  same  little  patch  of  brain.” 

If  there  could  be  enough  counteractive  life,  of  a  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  nature,  outside  the  daily  routine,  this  monotony  might 
be  longer  endured.  It  is  generally  understood  that  the  teacher 
should  utilize  the  hours  outside  of  school  to  cultwate  her 
mind.  Little  Miss  Quincey  was  urged  to  make  this  effort. 
“  Tho  by  the  time  she  had  corrected  some  seventy  manu¬ 
scripts  in  marble-backed  covers,  and  prepared  her  lesson  for 
the  next  day,  she  had  nothing  but  the  fag-end  of  her  brain  to 
give  to  the  healers  and  regenerators.” 

Another  reason  is  that  the  woman  teacher  has  forced  upon 
her  the  ideals  of  the  convent.  In  order  to  retain  her  position 
and  attain  success  in  it  she  must  remain  unmarried;  at  the 
same  time  there  is  a  feeling,  evident  tho  unexprest,  that  the 
woman  who  does  this  has  mist  the  highest  place  in  life, 
while  the  one  who  has  taken  up  the  work  as  a  temporary 
wage-earning  occupation,  and  who  passes  out  of  her  inexj>eri- 
ence  into  matrimony  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  years,  is 
counted  the  successful  teacher.  A  man  enters  the  profession 
for  life,  as  a  rule,  and  any  suggestion  that  he  remain  unmar¬ 
ried  would  be  treated  as  absurd,  but  a  woman  is  supposed  to 
be  contented  to  devote  her  life  to  what  even  Mr.  Burk  inti¬ 
mates  is  a  secondary  position,  denominating  matrimony,  as 
he  does,  “  the  higher  call.”  He  recites  it  as  an  advantage  that 
“the  average  teaching  life  of  women  is  something  less  than 
four  years  ” — advantageous  to  the  women  perhaps,  but  what 
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about  the  schools  that  have  to  undergo  a  constant  influx  of 
inexperienced  young  teachers? 

I  would  not  have  you  picture  the  teacher  as  a  sort  of  Ber¬ 
nard  Shaw  female,  going  about  seeking  whom  she  may  devour, 
but  as  a  very  ordinary  type  of  woman,  interested  in  her  work 
and  longing  to  feel  its  value  and  permanence,  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  for  this  reason  anxious  to  renounce  every  chance  of 
living  a  life  of  her  own.  Understand,  I  am  not  referring  to 
the  woman  who  is  “  wedded  to  her  art.”  There  are  women 
as  well  as  men  to  whom  matrimony  makes  no  appeal,  but  I  do 
say  that  the  schoolroom  is  a  hotbed  for  the  cultivation  of  old 
maids,  both  male  and  female  ( for  I  have  seen  the  salient  char¬ 
acteristics  popularly  attributed  to  them  crop  out  in  men  teach¬ 
ers  after  a  few  years’  enslavement  to  the  routine  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools). 

And  the  question  of  remuneration,  which  holds  the  mascu¬ 
line  competition  in  this  profession  down  to  a  minimum,  is 
probably  the  remaining  prime  cause  of  this  disaffection.  Is  a 
woman  wickedly  mercenary  who  can  not  devote  her  days  to  the 
trials,  monotonies,  and  disappointments  inevitable  to  a  calling 
that  demands  so  much,  and  gratefully  accept  for  her  payment 
an  income  barely  sufficient,  if  economically  expended,  to  sus¬ 
tain  in  her  sufficient  life  and  strength  for  the  continuation  of 
that  labor,  with  possibly  the  added  stimulation  of  a  pension 
that  will  allow  her  to  exist  a  few  more  years  after  her  worn- 
out  body  and  brain  have  become  too  old  and  rickety  to  longer 
perform  their  accustomed  tasks? 

Too  often,  indeed,  is  her  question  of  life  the  question  of 
the  poor  German  pedagog,  wffio  from  his  remote  seat  in  the 
rear  of  the  audience  was  listening  to  a  flowery  oration  upon 
the  schools  and  their  teachers.  When  the  orator,  in  a  final 
burst  of  enthusiasm,  concluded  his  bombastic  utterances  with 
the  ringing  toast,  “  Long  live  the  teacher !  ”  this  poor  member 
of  the  profession  arose  in  his  inconspicuous  place  and  timidly 
inquired,  “  On  what?  ” 

Elsie  Florence  Fay 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  of  Seventeen  on  the  professional  preparation  ol 
high  school  teachers — Published  by  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  Winona,  Minn.,  1908.  146  p.  25c. 

From  the  proceedings  of  the  Los  Angeles  meeting  of  the 
National  Education  Association  the  above  report  has  reached 
us  in  advance  sheets,  and  it  is  with  great  anticipation  that  we 
scan  its  pages  to  ascertain  what  the  joint  deliberations  of  its 
members  have  evolved  for  the  guidance  of  secondary  school 
teachers.  It  is  natural  that  the  report  should  call  forth  com¬ 
parisons  with  the  results  reached  in  the  various  previous  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  (on  secondary  education),  of 
Fifteen  (on  elementary  education),  of  Seven  (on  history  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  secondary  schools),  of  Eight  (on  history  teaching 
in  the  elementary  schools),  etc.,  and  we  are  struck  at  once  by  a 
notable  and  cardinal  difference  in  procedure  on  the  part  of 
this  committee.  All  of  the  committees  just  mentioned  reached 
their  final  conclusions  after  protracted  committee  sessions, 
from  which  there  emerged  as  the  outcome  of  direct  personal 
discussions  a  distinct  and  valuable  consensus  of  opinion. 

The  present  report  bears  no  evidence  of  such  personal  con¬ 
ferences  of  the  entire  committee,  and  in  consequence  there  are 
wide  divergences  of  opinion,  interesting  in  themselves,  but 
hardly  conducive  to  the  formulation  of  definite  judgments. 
Unquestionably  the  purpose  of  such  a  report  is  that  there  shall 
be  advanced  on  vital  questions  certain  definite  conclusions 
which  will  then  constitute  guidance  for  future  action.  Such  a 
question  would  for  instance  be :  “  Is  the  preparation  of  high 
school  teachers  to  be  carried  out  in  the  genuine  professional 
spirit  as  other  professions  are  prepared  for,  or  not  ?  ”  It  is 
desirable,  say  a  number  of  the  participating  members,  but  “  it 
will  be  impossible  for  some  time  to  come  to  insist  on  this  grad- 
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uate  year  in  practise  for  all  high  school  teachers  ”  (p.  567). 
“  It  is  plain  that  in  the  case  of  men  such  a  rule  should  not  be 
past,  unless,  as  some  of  us  think,  it  would  be  a  step  toward 
making  high  school  teaching  as  much  of  a  profession  as  either 
law  or  medicine,  and  as  well  rewarded  ”  (Introduction,  p. 
533).  But  is  this  not  begging  the  question  to  discuss  pro¬ 
fessional  preparation,  and  cravenly  admit  that  it  is  not 
feasible  ? 

A  report  like  this  is  not  supposed  to  be  restricted  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  today;  it  is  to  be  a  beacon-light  clearly  pointing 
out  the  path  that  must  be  traversed,  if  there  are  to  be 
growth,  dignity,  attainment  in  the  teacher’s  work.  It  is  sur¬ 
prizing  that  those  members  of  the  committee  who  have 
reached  definite  opinions  as  to  our  necessities  have  con¬ 
sented  to  so  impotent  a  conclusion.  If  on  so  fundamental 
a  point  agreement  was  unattainable,  it  would  have  been  better 
by  far  to  have  recorded  the  inability  to  agree  and  to  have  ab¬ 
stained  from  issuing  a  report  at  all.  And  it  ought  to  be  said 
that  criticism  will  not  permit  itself  to  be  affected  by  the  gibe 
in  the  chairman’s  introduction  that  “  precise  delimitations  of 
method  will  probably  be  sought  by  the  pedant.”  There  would 
be  ample  room  in  this  report,  as  in  all  preceding  reports,  for 
many  divergences  of  opinion;  but  there  are  a  few  points  on 
which  agreement  is  essential,  if  the  report  is  to  do  real  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  teachers  of  this  country.  By  implication,  and  in  a 
number  of  the  papers  in  explicit  terms,  the  members  of  the 
committee  seem  to  demand  of  the  future  high  school  teacher 
general  knowledge  of  subject-matter,  special  knowledge  of  a 
more  limited  field  of  knowledge,  professional  knowledge,  and 
skill  in  teaching.  How  and  when  are  they  to  be  gained  ?  The 
two  former  attainments  can  be  reached  within  the  four  years 
of  a  college  course  by  earnest  and  enthusiastic  students;  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  these  years  will  furnish  an 
adequate  attainment  in  subject-matter,  hardly  more  than  that. 
But  to  have  a  variety  of  courses  that  are  specifically  related 
to  professional  knowledge  encroach  upon  this  moderate  allow¬ 
ance  of  time  requisite  for  grasp  of  subject-matter  will  simply 
weaken  the  cultural  ability  of  our  candidates. 
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Granted  that  for -the  average  college  student  a  three  years’ 
course  might  suffice — our  future  teachers  should  be  distinctly 
more  than  average  students.  Professor  Luckey  (p.  591)  re¬ 
ports  that  “  in  academic  training  the  University  of  Nebraska 
has  long  held  that  the  student  who  is  to  receive  the  university 
teacher’s  certificate  must  show  a  much  higher  grade  of  schol¬ 
arship  (averaging  above  80  per  cent.)  and  keener  apprecia¬ 
tion  than  he  who  is  simply  permitted  to  pass  for  a  degree.” 
To  be  leaders  in  thought,  these  candidates  should  be  exception¬ 
ally  strong  and  broad  in  knowledge  of  subject-matter,  and  it 
seems  to  us  a  fatal  mistake  to  suggest  for  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  last  two  college  years  the  pursuit  of  a  series  of 
professional  courses  in  education  (four  and  even  five  courses), 
a  serious  inroad  upon  the  pursuit  of  the  cultural  subjects.  If, 
as  Professor  Hanus  at  one  point  urges,  “  The  study  of  a  pro¬ 
fession  by  the  prospective  teacher  is  just  as  fundamental  as 
the  teacher’s  study  of  academic  subjects,”  and  if  it  is  clear  to 
him  “  that  undergraduate  study  for  the  teacher  is  not  enough 
and  that  the  minimum  of  professional  study  should  be  assigned 
to  a  year  of  graduate  study,”  then  there  can  be  no  compromise, 
and  it  seems  almost  insulting  in  contrast  to  the  previously- 
quoted  remark  about  men-teachers  to  hear  (Introduction,  p. 
533)  “  that  many  first-class  women  might  conform  to  stringent 
requirements,  only  because  fewer  ways  of  earning  a  living  are 
open  to  them.”  Are  we  to  go  on  temporizing  with  a  body  of 
inefficient  male  teachers,  because  we  hesitate  to  insist  upon 
genuine  professional  standards?  In  truth,  difficile  est  satiram 
non  scribere. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  many  of  the  excellent  papers  in  this 
report  to  leave  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  which 
the  preceding  statements  may  have  created;  there  is  much  of 
great  value  in  the  individual  papers,  sober  thought,  keen  judg¬ 
ment,  professional  enthusiasm;  there  are  many  striking  pas¬ 
sages  (to  quote  but  a  few  examples)  in  the  individual  reports 
of  Superintendent  Brooks,  of  Professors  Cubberley,  Hanus, 
Luckey,  O’Shea. 

What  the  report  lacks  to  make  it  effective  is  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  professional  opinion  into  a  number  of  definite 
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educational  proposals,  and  one  is  seriously  tempted  to  ask 
whether  every  portion  of  the  report,  and  particularly  the 
curious  psychological  disquisition  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Hal- 
leck,  in  the  Introduction  could  have  received  the  unquali¬ 
fied  approval  of  every  member  of  the  committee.  As  has  been 
stated  before,  reports  of  this  kind  may  fail  of  showing  per¬ 
fect  agreement  at  all  points,  but  if  they  are  to  be  suggestive 
and  helpful,  they  must  bear  the  stamp  of  definite  conviction. 
It  is  a  battle  against  indifference  and  superficiality  that  is  to 
be  waged;  we  count  upon  the  cooperation  and  the  sympathy 
of  the  most  intelligent  in  the  community;  we  can  not  afford  to 
be  halting  and  uncertain  in  our  advocacy  of  sound  progress. 

Julius  Sachs 

Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 

First  steps  in  mental  growth — By  David  R.  Major,  Ph.D.  New  York  : 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  1907.  xiv  -j-  360  p.  $1.25  net. 

Professor  Major’s  book  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  mental 
life-histories  of  babies,  among  which  it  ranks  high.  Some 
of  its  special  merits  are:  It  is  eminently  sensible,  candid,  and 
cautious.  It  is  based  upon  definite  experiments  planned  to 
answer  important  questions  as  well  as  upon  casual  observa¬ 
tions.  It  seeks  not  only  to  record  the  dates  and  conditions 
of  the  appearance  of  certain  phenomena  but  also  to  trace 
the  continuous  evolution  of  mental  functions.  It  reports 
the  results  of  the  author’s  studies  systematically  under  con¬ 
venient  topics.  These  topics  are :  “  Development  of  hand  and 
arm  movements,”  “  Drawing,”  “  Feelings  and  their  expres¬ 
sion,”  “  Development  of  imitation,”  “  Color,”  “  Number,” 
‘^Forrn,”  “Association,”  “Memory,”  “Imagination,”  “Play,” 
“  Pictures,”  “  Behavior  of  the  child  before  his  image,”  and 
“  Language.” 

Thruout  the  author  adds  to  his  reports  of  facts  a  running 
comment  of  interpretation  and  discussion  of  theories.  Facts 
and  interpretations  are  kept  distinct.  His  point  of  view  is 
that  of  one  interested  in  the  nature  of  the  “  mental  states,”  in 
so-called  structural  psychology,  rather  than  in  the  connections 
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between  situations  and  responses,  in  so-called  dynamic  psy¬ 
chology  or  the  natural  science  of  human  behavior.  As  a 
result  he  will  disappoint  some  readers  by  his  comparative 
neglect  of  the  learning-process,  the  hierarchy  of  habits  and  the 
development  of  ideational  life  thru  the  action  of  the  law 
of  dissociation. 

Edward  L.  Thorndike. 

Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 


El  Derecho :  Ensayo  de  una  teorfa  cientffica  de  la  etica,  especialmente 
en  su  fase  juridica — By  Carlos-Octavio  Bunge.  Buenos  Aires  :  Vale¬ 
rio  Abeledo,  1907.  484  p. 

This  study  of  law  takes  the  form  of  an  essay  elaborating 
a  scientific  theory  of  ethics  with  especial  reference  to  its  juris¬ 
tic  aspects,  and  is  the  work  of  one  of  the  younger  men  of 
learning  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  To  his  educational 
ability  indeed,  as  a  member  of  the  faculties  of  the  Universities 
of  Buenos  Aires  and  La  Plata,  Professor  Bunge  joins  literary 
talent  of  a  high  order.  His  treatises  on  philosophy,  pedagogy, 
and  sociology  are  well  known  in  his  own  country  and  abroad, 
and  his  novels  have  a  wide  circle  of  readers. 

After  a  brief  introduction  dealing  with  the  characteristics 
and  the  interrelation  of  law  and  ethics.  Professor  Bunge  de¬ 
votes  the  first  of  the  five  books  into  which  the  volume  is 
divided  to  the  several  theories  and  school  of  ethics.  These 
are  duly  classified  and  their  history  is  traced  from  the  Greek 
period  to  the  present  time.  The  author  then  proceeds  to 
examine  the  various  theories  and  schools  of  law,  treating 
the  former  from  the  standpoints  of  metaphysics  and  empiri¬ 
cism,  and  the  latter  in  their  juristic  and  positive  phases,  to 
all  of  which  he  adds  a  discussion  of  the  theories  of  the  state 
and  of  society.  The  third  book  is  given  over  to  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  general  theory  of  law.  Here  law  is  regarded  as  a 
positive  part  of  ethics,  certain  principles  and  bases  of  law  are 
laid  down,  and  its  subjective  and  objective  forms  defined  and 
compared.  Following  this  exposition  Professor  Bunge  takes 
up  in  detail  the  theory  of  the  state  and  of  legislation,  notes 
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the  fundamental  concepts  involved  in  the  interpretation  and 
application  of  statute  law,  and  describes  the  different  branches 
of  law  and  of  law-making,  while  he  emphasizes  the  factors 
of  social  unity  which  are  found  in  them.  The  last  book  traces 
the  evolution  of  law  in  general,  then  of  European  law  in 
particular;  gives  a  characterization  of  law  as  it  is  now  under¬ 
stood  and  practised  by  Europeans  and  their  descendants,  and 
concludes  with  an  attempt  to  forecast  the  future  of  law  and 
ethics  as  constituent  parts  of  the  social  consciousness  and 
organization. 

In  philosophical  grasp  and  in  clarity  of  style  Professor 
Bunge’s  volume  has  much  that  may  be  commended.  These 
merits,  together  with  his  citation  and  intelligent  use  of  the 
most  eminent  authorities,  make  his  work  a  capital  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Spanish  literature  on  the  subject. 

William  R.  Shepherd 

Columbia  University 


The  First  folio  Shakespeare  is  the  title  of  an  edition  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays,  in  volumes  of  convenient  size,  which  goes 
back  to  and  reproduces  the  famous  First  Folio  text  of  1623. 
The  text  is  thus  freed  from  the  editorial  changes  of  three 
hundred  years.  These  changes  are  noted  and  referred  to  in 
footnotes.  This  is  the  only  reprinting  of  the  First  Folio  ob¬ 
tainable  in  such  a  form.  (New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 
1908.) 

We  noticed  some  time  since  the  early  volumes  in  the  German 
series  entitled  Fiihrer  snir  Kiinst.  There  now  reach  us  vol¬ 
umes  13,  14,  and  15,  being  monographs  on  Watteau,  Das 
Bewegungsproblem  in  der  Bilden  Kunst  and  Kolhvits.  The 
illustrations  are  especially  beautiful.  (Esslingen:  Paul  Neff 
Verlag,  1908.  i  mark  each.) 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Hinchman,  the  Master  at  Groton 
School,  Professor  Gummere  of  Haver  ford  College  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  book  entitled  Lives  of  great  English  writers.  The 
scope  of  the  book  is  from  Chaucer  to  Browning.  The  treat- 
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ment  is  judicious  and  satisfactory,  and  pupils  in  secondary 
schools,  as  well  as  their  elders,  will  find  the  book  agreeable 
reading  and  useful  for  reference.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mif¬ 
flin  &  Co.,  1908.  569  p.  $1.50.) 

Professor  Swift  of  Washington  University,  St.  Lx)uis,  has 
published,  unfortunately  without  an  index,  a  number  of 
papers,  most  of  which  have  appeared  elsewhere,  which  he 
united  in  the  title  Mind  in  the  making.  Some  of  his  psycho¬ 
logical  studies  are  particularly  shrewd  and  practical,  and  the 
book  as  a  whole  deserves  attention.  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1908.  329  p.  $1.50.) 

A  very  successful  college  teacher  of  economics,  Professor 
Johnson  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  has  prepared  an  ele¬ 
mentary  textbook  on  the  subject  which  in  point  of  scholar¬ 
ship  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Unfortunately  the  mechani¬ 
cal  execution  of  the  volume  is  not  all  that  it  should  be.  (New 
York:  School  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  for  Non-Resi¬ 
dents,  1907.  338  p.  $1.00.) 

A  very  practical  book,  filled  with  valuable  suggestions  and 
material  for  study  and  discussion,  is  The  management  of  a 
city  sitperintendent,  by  Principal  Arthur  C.  Perry  of  Public 
School  No.  85,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  1908.  350  p.  $1.25.) 

Mr.  Van  Evrie  Kilpatrick,  the  Principal  of  Public  School 
No.  52  in  New  York,  is  an  indefatigable  worker  for  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  departmental  and  individual  work  for  class  and 
group  teaching  and  discipline.  His  little  book  on  the  subject, 
entitled  Departmental  teaching  in  elementary  schools,  is  a 
thorogoing  exposition  of  his  principles  and  doctrine.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1908.  130  p.  60  cents.) 


IX 


Higherr  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Girls  i^in 
Prussia 

education  of  girls,  which  will  rapidly  bring  about  quite  a  new 
condition  of  affairs  in  Prussia,  and,  it  may  confidently  be  ex¬ 
pected,  in  the  other  German  states  as  well. 

The  general  effect  of  the  new  regulations  is  to  place  the 
higher  girls’  schools  in  Prussia  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the 
corresponding  class  of  boys’  schools,  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  provincial  school  boards.  The  teachers  at  girls’ 
schools  will  in  future  be  required  to  possess  qualifications 
similar  and  equal  to  those  which  are  demanded  of  the  teaching 
staff  at  boys’  schools.  The  course  at  the  higher  girls’  schools 
is  to  last  ten  years  instead  of  nine  (as  in  the  case  of  boys), 
and  education  will  begin  at  the  age  of  six.  The  scope  of  the 
curriculum  will  develop  upon  existing  lines,  but  nine  and 
twelve  years  respectively  have  been  fixt  as  the  minimum  ages 
at  which  instruction  in  French  and  English  is  to  begin. 

The  higher  schools  will  be  divided  into  ten  classes,  and,  with 
certain  exceptions,  pupils  will  be  expected  to  qualify  for  re¬ 
moval  into  a  higher  class  during  each  of  the  ten  years  of  the 
school  course.  Up  to  and  including  twelve  years  of  age  all 
pupils  will  go  thru  the  same  general  course,  but  upon  reach¬ 
ing  the  third  class  from  the  top  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  those 
girls  who  may  desire  to  qualify  for  a  university  career  will 
begin  to  be  taught  Latin,  and,  after  passing  thru  two  special 
classes,  these  pupils  will  be  divided  according  to  their  own 
tastes  into  a  modern  or  professional  side  and  a  classical  side. 
Each  year  the  pupils  will  be  removed  into  a  higher  division 
until,  at  the  minimum  age  of  nineteen  years,  they  will  be  ad- 
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Toward  the  end  of  August  the  Prussian  Min¬ 
istry  of  Education  made  public  most  im¬ 
portant  new  regulations  regarding  the  higher 
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mitted  to  the  matriculation  examination  at  a  university. 
Women  students  will  be  allowed  to  matriculate  at  Prussian 
universities  at  the  beginning  of  the  coming  winter  term  with¬ 
out  restriction. 

Those  pupils,  on  the  other  hand,  who  do  not  aspire  to  qualify 
for  a  university  career  will  continue  the  ordinary  school  routine 
until  they  reach  the  tenth  or  highest  class  at  the  minimum  age 
of  fifteen.  Upon  passing  their  leaving  examination,  the  girls, 
if  they  desire  to  complete  their  education,  will  then  once  more 
be  divided  according  to  their  tastes  or  future  vocations  in  life. 
Those  who  desire  to  become  school-teachers  and  governesses 
will  be  specially  trained  for  another  four  years,  the  last  of 
which  will  be  devoted  to  practical  instruction  until  the  mini¬ 
mum  age  of  twenty  for  the  final  certificate  examination  is 
reached.  For  those  girls,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  no  spe¬ 
cial  career  in  view,  a  special  two-years  “  finishing  ”  course 
will  be  instituted,  during  which  the  pupils  will  not  only  receive 
advanced  tuition  in  music,  languages,  and  similar  subjects,  but 
will  also  be  trained  in  the  practical  duties  of  the  household  and 
of  every-day  life. 

The  pupils  of  the  higher  girls’  schools,  therefore,  will,  as 
they  progress,  be  drafted  into  girls’  finishing  schools,  school¬ 
teachers’  seminaries,  or  university  seminaries.  These  courses 
are  to  be  optional,  and  each  school  will,  as  far  as  possible,  pro¬ 
vide  its  own  finishing  and  training  classes. 

In  the  preamble  to  the  new  regulations  it  is  explained  that 
the  authorities  have  desired,  not  only  to  encourage  a  girl,  upon 
leaving  school,  to  fit  herself  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  life 
of  a  German  lady,  but  also  to  provide  opportunities  for  study 
and  professional  training  to  those  girls  who  have  no  inclina¬ 
tion  to  enter  the  teaching  profession,  which  has  hitherto  been 
the  chief  opening  for  women.  It  is  set  forth  that  the  rapid 
development  of  modern  civilization,  the  excess  of  the  female 
over  the  male  population,  and  the  growing  disinclination  on  the 
part  of  men  in  the  upi>er  classes  to  marry,  are  year  by  year 
compelling  an  increasing  percentage  of  girls  in  the  higher  and 
middle  classes  to  renounce  all  hope  of  fulfilling  their  natural 
vocation  as  wives  and  mothers.  These  categories  of  young 
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women  are,  therefore,  to  receive  opportunities  for  preparing 
themselves  for  a  professional  career. 

The  so-called  lyceum,  which  will  in  future  be  attached  to 
girls’  schools  for  finishing  and  training  purposes,  meets  a  long- 
felt  want,  in  so  far  as  it  proposes  to  systematize  and  round  off 
the  final  stages  of  a  young  girl’s  education,  but  educational 
experts  have  already  considered  it  necessary  urgently  to  warn 
parents  against  allowing  their  daughters  to  take  up  advanced 
subjects  or  classical  studies  unless  they  show  a  genuine  apti¬ 
tude  for  a  university  career. 

In  an  early  issue  the  Review  will  print  an  exposition  and 
discussion  of  these  new  regulations,  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Hamann,  Director  of  the  Dorotheen-Schule  in  Berlin. 


On  August  14,  Friedrich  Paulsen,  professor 
philosophy  and  education  in  the  University 
of  Berlin,  died  at  his  home  in  Steglitz,  in  the 
sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  These  all  too  formal  words  mark 
the  passing  from  earth  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  intellects 
and  one  of  the  finest  spirits  of  his  generation. 

Paulsen  was  a  country  lad,  his  father  being  a  farmer  in 
North  Frisia.  He  never  outgrew  his  fondness  for  rural  life 
or  his  interest  in  it,  and  his  most  enjoyable  holidays  were  those 
past  in  the  country  where  he  was  born.  He  began  his  univer¬ 
sity  career  at  Erlangen,  as  a  student  of  theology,  but  soon 
transferred  his  affections  to  philosophy,  which  he  pursued 
ardently,  first  at  Bonn,  and  then  at  Berlin,  under  Trendelen¬ 
burg.  He  took  his  doctor’s  degree  at  Berlin  in  1871,  his  disser¬ 
tation  being  entitled  “  Historical  and  critical  contributions  to 
philosophical  systems.”  Four  years  later  he  became  privat- 
docent,  and  he  was  made  associate  professor  in  1878.  In  1896, 
when  his  long-time  colleague  Zeller  retired,  Paulsen  succeeded 
to  the  full  professorship,  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Paulsen’s  Introduction  to  philosophy  is  the  best — indeed 
the  only — book  for  a  beginner  to  study,  and  his  Ethics 
is  a  masterpiece  of  profound  thinking  and  clear  exposition. 
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He  was  the  first  living  authority  on  educational  theory,  and 
his  writings  on  every  phase  of  educational  activity  stand  almost 
in  a  class  by  themselves.  As  a  university  teacher  and  lecturer 
Paulsen  had  no  equal.  The  lucidity  of  his  thought  reflected 
itself  in  the  clarity  of  his  exposition. 

At  least  one  American  student  and  disciple  holds  clearly  in 
memory  Paulsen’s  lecture  room  in  the  garden  of  Berlin  Uni¬ 
versity  on  the  dark,  gray  winter  mornings  of  more  than  a 
quarter  century  ago,  and  his  own  clear-cut,  finely  modeled 
features.  That  lecture-room  and  that  face  have  been  a  source 
of  inspiration  to  thousands  of  serious-minded  students,  both 
in  and  out  of  Germany. 

Professor  Paulsen  had  been  a  contributor  to  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Review  from  its  foundation,  and  a  constant  and 
friendly  counselor.  His  advice  was  sought  and  freely  given 
when  the  plans  for  what  is  now  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  were  laid,  and  when  the  Department  of  Philosophy 
and  Education  at  Columbia  University  was  organized.  No  one 
rejoiced  more  than  he  at  the  success  of  those  undertakings. 

Paulsen  was  firmly  grounded  in  historical  philosophy  and  in 
the  principles  and  methods  of  modern  science.  He  was,  there¬ 
fore,  of  necessity,  an  idealist  and  an  optimist.  He  had  no 
patience  with  the  vagaries  of  contemporary  shallowness,  and 
not  long  before  his  death  he  spoke  in  almost  impatient  criticism 
of  the  new  philosophical  plaything  called  Pragmatism.  Paul¬ 
sen’s  scholarship  and  reflective  insight  recognized  at  once  the 
essential  fallacy  of  this  renovated  teaching  of  Protagoras. 

Berlin  University  will  sorely  miss  its  great  philosophical 
teacher,  and  his  old  students,  now  scattered  all  over  the  world, 
will  hold  his  name  and  his  fame  in  affectionate  remembrance. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Internationale  Woch- 
^hool  reforms  gnschrift,  the  late  Professor  Friedrich  Paul¬ 
sen,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  discusses 
the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
the  testimonium  maturitatis.  The  problem  is  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  efforts  to  transform  the  upper  grades  of  the 
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secondary  school  from  a  mere  teaching  institution  to  one  that 
actually  prepares  the  pupil  for  the  more  independent  scientific 
work  of  the  university,  inasmuch  as  these  efforts  will  be  of  no 
avail  if  the  old  form  of  final  examination,  which  insists  upon 
including  all  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  is  retained.  So 
long  as  the  Gymnasium^  with  its  fixt  curriculum,  was  the  sole 
institution  from  which  a  student  could  be  admitted  to  the  uni¬ 
versity,  it  was  necessary  to  lay  special  emphasis  on  the  uniform 
acquirement  of  the  assignments  in  all  subjects,  and  of  this  the 
final  examination  furnished  the  required  proof.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  moment  the  principle  of  elective  subjects  is  intro¬ 
duced,  a  change  in  the  method  of  examinations  becomes 
indispensable. 

So  far  as  the  examination-subjects  are  concerned,  the  Aus¬ 
trian  government  has  abolished  the  old  system  of  a  “  general  ” 
examination  by  insisting  in  the  Gymnasium  upon  final  exam¬ 
inations  in  only  five  prescribed  subjects,  viz.,  the  language  of 
instruction,  Greek,  Latin,  mathematics,  and  history  and  geog¬ 
raphy.  Professor  Paulsen  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  regulation 
does  not  furnish  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  because 
it  still  adheres  to  the  principle  of  restriction  instead  of  to  that 
of  free  election.  It  seems  unreasonable  to  give  a  candidate 
for  graduation  from  a  Gymnasium  a  final  examination  in 
mathematics — or  one  in  Latin  to  a  candidate  for  graduation 
from  the  Realschule — if  he  has  shown  no  capacity  for  or  inter¬ 
est  in  that  subject  and  taken  advantage  of  his  powers  of  elec¬ 
tion  to  limit  his  work  in  that  particular  field  to  the  barest  essen¬ 
tials  during  the  last  year  or  two.  If  such  a  system  were  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  relation  of  the  pupils  to  the  examination  would 
soon  become  materially  changed,  and  the  test  would  cease  to 
strike  terror  into  their  hearts.  Of  course,  the  general  per¬ 
formance  should  not  be  permitted  to  fall  below  a  certain  stand¬ 
ard,  and  permission  to  be  excused  from  examination  in  a  spe¬ 
cific  subject  should  not  be  administered  in  such  a  way  that 
weak  students  would  find  less  difficulty  in  passing  the  exam¬ 
ination.  These  matters  might  be  regulated  by  the  adoption  of 
a  system  of  points,  in  accordance  with  which  the  student  would 
be  required  to  secure  not  only  a  minimum  total  of  points,  but 
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also  a  minimum  number  in  specific  subjects  and  parts  of  sub¬ 
jects,  at  the  same  time  permitting  a  choice  of  subjects — with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  of  the  most  important  ones,  in 
which  examination  and  the  attainment  of  a  fixt  standard 
would  be  compulsory.  By  this  means  the  final  examination 
would  enable  the  examiner  to  determine  what  the  student 
knows,  and  not  what  he  does  not  know;  in  other  words,  the 
stress  would  be  laid  on  the  positive  instead  of  on  the  negative 
element. 

It  is  also  high  time  that  a  change  were  made  in  the  exam¬ 
ining  body.  At  present  the  school-commissioner  is  officially 
authorized  to  superintend  the  examinations,  and  altho  they  are 
actually  given  by  the  teachers,  the  commissioner  has  consid¬ 
erable  discretionary  power  in  matters  of  detail.  It  really 
amounts  to  an  examination  of  the  school  and  its  corps  of  in¬ 
structors  on  the  part  of  the  government  commissioner,  in  very 
much  the  same  way  as  a  regiment  is  inspected  by  the  com¬ 
manding  general.  Professor  Paulsen  pleads  for  a  transfer  of 
the  powers  vested  in  the  commissioner  to  the  teaching  staff, 
and  suggests  that  the  commissioner  play  the  role  of  an  ob¬ 
server  rather  than  that  of  chief  inquisitor,  his  mere  presence 
assuring  a  thoro  and  serious  conduct  of  the  examinations.  His 
veto  power  under  these  conditions  would  affect  not  the  be¬ 
stowal  of  the  diploma  upon  an  individual  or  the  marking  of  any 
particular  paper,  but  rather  the  entire  examination  procedure. 
In  time  even  the  presence  of  the  commissioner  should  under 
normal  conditions  become  unnecessary;  the  examination  would 
then  be  regarded  as  a  private  function  of  the  school,  and  the 
chief  emphasis  could  be  placed,  and  properly  so,  upon  the  term 
work  of  the  pupil,  thus  relieving  him  of  the  unsatisfactory 
process  of  cramming  for  the  final  examinations  and  inspiring 
him  to  do  more  conscientious  work  during  the  year.  Professor 
Paulsen  is,  furthermore,  convinced  that  the  conduct  of  the  ex¬ 
aminations  twice  a  year  makes  an  excessive  and  unjust  de¬ 
mand  upon  the  time  of  the  school  commissioners,  who  could 
accomplish  much  more  effective  work  as  friends  and  advisers 
of  the  teachers  if  relieved  of  this  unnecessary  drudgery,  and 
allowed  more  time  to  devote  themselves  to  the  interests  of  the 
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teachers  under  their  control.  The  writer  also  refers  to  the 
proposal  made  by  Miinch  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Zu- 
kunftspadagogik  to  adopt  the  French  method  of  appointing  an 
inspector-general  for  each  of  the  imix)rtant  subjects  of  the 
curriculum,  thus  securing  the  services  of  an  expert  in  each 
field  of  instruction  instead  of  intrusting  the  final  decision  to 
a  man  whose  horizon  is  too  wide  to  permit  of  his  being  thoroly 
at  home  in  any  one  field.  In  conclusion,  Professor  Paulsen 
points  out  that  the  elimination  of  the  commissioner  from  the 
final  examinations  would  add  not  only  to  the  responsibility,  but 
also  to  the  prestige  of  the  teaching  force.  The  objection  has  been 
raised  that  if  the  sole  power  of  graduation  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  teacher,  the  latter  would  succumb  to  personal  or 
local  pressure,  especially  in  the  smaller  towns,  and  allow  par¬ 
tiality  to  reign  supreme.  However,  there  is  inherently  no  bet¬ 
ter  reason  for  the  manifestation  of  favoritism  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  than  there  is  on  the  part  of  the  judge,  and  the 
teaching  profession  would  derive  much  greater  benefit  from 
the  granting  of  independence  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  in 
this  particular  matter  than  from  the  bestowal  of  titles  and 
orders  and  other  purely  external  honors.  Let  us  hope  that 
Dr.  Paulsen’s  eloquent  plea  will  not  fall  on  deaf  ears. 


In  connection  with  the  Winnipeg  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  next  year.  Professor  J.  J.  Thomson,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge,  has  been  formally  chosen  president¬ 
elect.  Earl  Grey  has  been  elected  as  vice-patron,  and  as  vice- 
presidents  Lord  Strathcona,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  and  the 
Lieutenant-Governors  and  Premiers  of  Manitoba,  Saskatche¬ 
wan,  Alberta,  and  British  Columbia  have  been  chosen.  The 
week  of  the  meeting  will  be  from  Wednesday,  August  25,  to 
Wednesday,  September  i,  1909. 


